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INTRODUCTION. 

The purely objective student of the textus receptus of Shakespeare's 
HAMLET can desire little if an)rthing more than Mr. Vining has presented 
in his prefatory matter to that play in the Bankside Shakespeare (Vol. XI.) 
Mr. Vining has presented there (i.) "The Saga of Amleth;" (2.) its 
first translation into French, "The Historye of Hamblett," (where, in a 
sort of phonetic habitude the aspirate is transposed from the end to the 
beginning of the hero's name) by Belleforest — and Mr. Vining adds (3.) 
Richard Grant White's succinct statement of the theory, which we have all 
up to this time been forced to adopt — namely, that the first Quarto was one 
of those "stolen and surreptitious" short-hand or memorized reports of the 
second Quarto version as it was pronounced by Shakespeare's actors from 
Shakespeare's stage (of which felony, under the pseudonym "John Heminge 
and Henry Condell," the Editors of the First Folio complain). 

To complete the external sources, Mr. Vining has translated from the 
blackletter the curious old Plowden report of the leading case of Hales 
v Petit, of 1553, which Shakespeare in his fifth act travesties to carry the plot 
over into the situation required by the tremendous grave-yard scene — a 
scene such as no other dramatist ever attempted, and one that, in the work- 
manship of any other dramatist, would have been itself a travesty! And, 
when to all this Mr. Vining has added his own fine commentary on the other 
circumstantial items of material for the lines of the Play, there was and 
is little left for the present Editor to remark as to the tradgey as we have 
it to-day in our libraries and on our English stage. 

The difficulties in the way of believing prima fade either that there 
was, or that there was not, an English play dealing with the Danish story 
of Hamlet prior to the appearance of the First Quarto of Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, would seem to be about equal. If there were, how could it so 
entirely have disappeared, when older contemporary productions rea- 
sonably survive? If there were not, how can we receive the phenomenon of 
great Shakespeare's greatest play — ^the greatest and splendidest of tragedies 

tii 
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— as a contemporary production with the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy 
of Errors, and Titus Andronicus? Why does Meres record that Shakes- 
peare — worthy, he notes, to be called the English Seneca — wrote these 
three, but make no mention of Hamlet, when Nash in the same year, 
speakes of a Hamlet written by an English Seneca who could be "read by 
candle-light" — a sort of euphuistic statement, meaning possibly that he was 
to be seen, not in a book, but on a stage in a house lighted with candles? 
and why do two other accredited authorities speak of a play called Ham- 
let, which had been played on a public stage prior to 1603? That is to 
say: Meres mentions a Shakespeare without a Hamlet, and Nash a Hamlet 
without a Shakespeare: although perhaps it was not quite as impossible 
then as now to separate master and masterpiece, or to pronounce the name 
of either without the other, when treating of English dramatic literature. 

And again, upon examination of the literature concurrent with the 
stage career of the Play itself, we are startled by some very curious test- 
imony. Lodge's Wits Miserie (1596-p. 56) contains this allusion: "And 
though this fiend be begotten of his father's own blood, yet is he different 
from his nature, and were he not sure that jealousie could not make him 
a cuckold, he had long since published him for a bastard; you shall know 
him by this, he is a foule lubber, his tongue tipt with lying, his heart steeled 
against charity; he walks for the most part in black under colour of gravity 
and looks as pale as the visard of the ghost which cried so miserably at the 
Theatre like an oister wife, Hamlet revenge." (Dekkar's Satiro — mastix, 
1602) "Asina. Wod I were hang'd, if I can call you any names but Captaine 
and Tucca. Tuc No, fye'st, my name's Hamlet, revenge: Thou hast been 
at Parris Garden, hast not ? Hor. Yes, Captaine, I ha plaide Zulziman there. 
(Westward Hoe, 1607,) "I but when light wives make heavy husbands, 
let these husbands play mad Hamlet, and crie 'revenge.' " (Dedication 
to Scoloker's Daiphantis, or The Passion of love, 1604) like the never-too- 
well read Arcadia, where the prose and verse (matter and words) are like 
his mistresses' eyes, one still excelling another and without corrivall; or to 
come home to the vulgars element, like friendly Shake-speare's tragedies, 
where the commedian rides, when the tragedian stands on tiptoe: Faith it 
should please all, like prince Hamlet. But in sadness, then it were to be feared 
he would runne mad. In sooth I will not be moonesicke, to please; nor 
out of my wits though I displeased all." In the body of this same work 
are the following verses: 
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His breath he thinkes the smoke; his tongue a cole, 

Then calls for bottell ale to quench his thirst, 
Runs to his Inke-pot, drinkes, then stops the hole, 
And thus growes madder than he was at first. 
Tasso he finds, by that of Hamlet, thinkes, 
Tearmes him a mad-man; than of his inkhorne drinks, 
Calls players fooles, the foole he judgeth wisest. 

Will learne them action, out of Chaucer's Pander; 
Proves of their poets hawdes even in the highest. 
Then drinkes a health, and swears it is no slander. 
Puts off his cloathes ; his shirt he onely wears. 
Much like mad-Hamlet; thus as passion teares. 
(Arnim's "A nest of Ninnies," 1608) "His father's Empire and 
Government was but as the Poetical Furie in a Stage-action, compleat, 
yet with horrid and wof ull Tragedies : a first, but no second to any Hamlet ; 
and that now Reuenge, iust Reuenge, was coming with his Sworde drawne 
against him, his royall Mother, and dearest Sister, to fill vp those Mur- 
dering Sceanes." (Sir Thomas Smithes Voiage and Entertainment in 
Rushia, 1605.) "Sometimes would he overtake him and lay hands uppon 
him like a catch-pole, as if he had arrested him, but furious Hamlet woulde 
presently eyther breake loose like a beare from the stake, or else so set 
his pawes on this dog that thus bayted him that, with tugging and tearing 
one anothers frockes off, they both looked like mad Tom' of Bedlam." 
(Decker's Dead Terme, 1608.) "If any passenger come by and, wondring 
to see such a conjuring circle kept by hel-houndes, demaund what spirits 
they raise there, one of the murderers steps to him, poysons him with sweete 
wordes and shifts him off with this lye, that one of the women is falne in 
labour; but if any mad Hamlet, hearing this, smell villanie and rush in 
by violence to see what the tawny divels are doing, then they excuse the 
fact, lay the blame on those that are the actors, and perhaps, if they see 
no remedie, deliver them to an officer to be had to punichment." (Decker's 
Lanthorne and Candle-light or the Bell-man's second Nights- Walke, 1609.) 
"A chamberlaine is as nimble as Hamlet's ghost, heere and everywhere, 
and when he has many guests, stands most upon his pantofles, for hee's 
then a man of some calling." In Rowland's Night Raven, 1620, a scrivener, 
who has his cloak and hat stolen from' him, exclaims : "I will not cry, 'Ham- 
let, revenge my greeves.' " 
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(Eastward Ho, 1605.) "Sfoote, Hamlet, are you madde? Whether 
run you nowe? You should brushe up my olde mistresse." And m Clarke's 
Paroemiologia Angelo Latina, or Proverbs in English and Latin, 1639, 
is the curious expression "a trout, Hamlet with four legs," (which might 
perhaps suggest "very like a whale.") 

Herein surely are described some other Hamlet than the one we possess 
in the Second (or even the First) Quarto — in the First Folio, and in the 
thousands of editions following them even unto this day! For neither in the 
First nor the Second Quarto versions of the Play does Prince Hamlet run 
about crying "revenge" nor tear off other people's frocks, nor smell villainy, 
nor rush hither and yon to see what the tawny devils are doing, or any- 
thing of the like tumultuous performance. The student is, therefore, forced 
to assume some sort of an evolution of the Play which had considerably 
advanced when Shakespeare found it, and of which he used as little as pos- 
sible in his own splendid Drama — how little I am sure the conjectural 
text here presented will suggest, even if the criticism upon this attempt to 
suggest it does not deserve — as this Editor is eager to confess that it does 
not — any attention at all as an imitation of the language in which Kyd 
(or whoever it was who might have written this Ur Hamlet, as German 
scholars have taught us to conveniently call the earliest Hamlet), would 
have clothed his lines; (though, even in the colloquial diction which is 
all that is here attempted, it compares passably with the diction of "The 
Famous Victories," apparently staged in about the required dates). The 
conventional story of the seduction by a Prince of the blood of one of 
his Queen-mother's maids of honour and of her madness on being discarded 
by her seducer, who heartlessly tells her to become the inmate of a bagnio — 
the slang name for which was "a nunnery" — is apparently all the con- 
cession to a "contemporaneous human interest" that the English play- 
wright made to lighten the main action of a Prince feigning insanity to 
avenge the murder of a King, his father, by his brother; who by marrying 
the widow of the murdered King becomes King consort and intrigues to 
be accepted, and finally is accepted as King de facto and de jure — "popped 
in between th' election and my hopes" — that is, except a localism or two 
to be noted later. 

Thirty years ago, in my "Shakespearean Myth," I suggested that a 
good many problems in Shakespeare study might clarify if we came to 
understand that Shakespeare, as we possess him to-day, was not the same 
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as played in those Elizabethan and Jacobean theatres, so awfully described 
by Northcote, Stubbes and all the other stage historians; that the two hours 
traffic of our stage alone would have practically precluded even the most 
rapid reading of any of the great plays, even with omission of the hundreds 
of lines discarded in the Second Quarto; notably the play we are now con- 
sidering. I then suggested that it was the action only of these dramatic 
pieces that was then and there preformed. Why, I then asked (First 
Edition, page 272), should a thrifty manager have ransacked Greek and 
Latin and Italian literature, the Romantics and the Sagas, or the cloisters 
of England, or the black letter law reports of sixty years before for travesty 
of the forgotten case of Hales v. Petitt, to elaborate by excursus after ex- 
cursus lines to present to audiences that wanted only dumb-show and noise 
and the tumbles of a clown for their ha'pennies? And if I stated then, 
I wish to restate it now with the added emphasis of thirty years — that I 
not only do not believe myself — but do not believe that any entirely sane 
person actually believes, that boy actors spouted the lines now assigned 
to Ophelia, Juliet, Portia, Imogen, or to any of those great women parts, 
as we have them in our libraries and on our stage to-day! I am willing 
to believe that English boys of three hundred years ago were immensely 
the intellectual superiors of our twentieth century youth — but even then 
I do not believe it. The object, therefore, of the present Edition is to 
somehow account for what dumb show and noise or passion torn to tatters 
came under the name of "Hamlet" upon the London stage, say at Paris 
Gardens alternately, or perhaps simultaneously with the bearbaitingsatthose 
elegant establishments. Has a single commentator in all these centuries 
told us how the Shakespeare plays, as read in the First Folio, could have 
been staged at all and escape the Lord Chamberlin and the Censors of a 
Queen, who, on her accession to the throne commanded that no plays should 
be performed "in which matters of religion or of the State" were "handled 
or treated" and who allowed no relaxation of that policy to the end of 
her reign? Thomas Kyd being a son of a scrivener had been born, so to 
speak, "to the trade of Noverint" (i. e. the engrossing of conveyances begin- 
ing Nosce omnes homines cum sui praesentes) and had "left that trade" 
to be a playwright. His "Spanish Tragedy, or the Pitiful Death of old 
Hieronimo" had an inner play, whose action was the pantomine of a 
murder in a garden preformed to assist in ferreting out the 
murderer suspected to be amongst the spectators. But to most 
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criticism, the use of the inner play in one Stage piece would preclude 
its identical use in another by the sanie playmaker. But then how about 
Nashe's "whole Hamlets" ? Guessing is simplicity itself. Why not a guess 
that the similar use of the inner play in Hamlet suggested Shakespeare; 
and that the pun on "Hamlet" and "handfuls" a covert, transparent apol- 
ogy for alluding to so important a man as Shakespeare? 

The solitary morsel of evidence upon which all this hypothesis hangs is 
the single entry in Henslowe's Diary as edited by Collier (and most un- 
fortunately the name of the Editor diminishes its authority) to wit : 

9 of June 1594 Rd at hamlet viij s 

this entry being in a column headed "In the name of God Amen be- 
ginninge at Newington my Lord Admiralle and my Lorde Chamberlen 
men as followeth 1594." 

And if, in this Edition, we are enabled to speculate and to arrive at a 
concept of what this primitive or Ur-Hamlet actually was, by way of a 
considerably earlier Germany than the Germany whose scholars have 
sent us so much splendid commentary upon Shakespeare's Mlasterpiece, 
it will be yet one more obligation of English speaking students of Hamlet 
to German sources. 

We find that it was the custom of London players, during the summer 
months or when at any other times the theatres were closed for sanitary 
reasons or by the authorities under Puritan influence, to proceed to the 
Low countries which was the easiest way to reach the Continent. Then 
the route they actually took was to embark at Hull and to sail to the 
Danish port Elsinore, the Helsignor of to-day. This voyage would con- 
sume one week. The Company would then get permission from the athor- 
ities that were, to give performances to pay their passage money and then 
would proceed to such places as they desired to visit on foot or horse- 
back and then by land they would pass into Germany, and so on, until 
their vacations ended and, the London theatres open again, they would 
retrace their steps. Thus is accounted sufficiently the mention of Elsinore 
in Hamlet. Here at Elsinore is a famous castle named Kronborg, a 
fortress built in 1552 to command the Kattegat. When, as it was often, 
occupied by the Danish Court in summer, the adjoining town of Elsinore 
was naturally the nearest and an altogether ideal place for these Eng- 
lish actors to set up their stage. There was recently discovered in the 
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Royal Archives at Copenhagen, the "Monnetz Besoldung ug Kostspendinge," 
(monthly payroll and board account) of the town of Elsinore for January 
22nd, 1585, to January 22nd, 1587. In this is an entry in the year 1585 
of a disbursement of four skilling to repair a board fence between the 
premises of Lauritz, the town clerk and the yard of the Town Hall,"which 
the people broke down at the time the Elnglish played in the Yard." And 
again, in 1586, is an entry of which Mr. Jacob A Riis sends me this trans- 
lation : 

XXXVI daler Wilhemj Kempe, instrumentalist, got two month's board 
for himself and a boy named Daniel Jones. He had earned pay from June 
17th, when he took service. In addition, a month's pay was given him as 
a parting gift. In all three months at twelve daler (dollars) a month. 
Thomas Stephens These five instrumentalists and mummers enter- 

George Bryan ed the service on June 17th and from that time 

Thomas King to the end of this, the eighth month — which 

Thomas Pope is the i8th of September, making three months 

Robert Percy and three months at six daler each per month, 

the amount of 8 1-2 dalers 3 skilling each; to- 
gether 92 daler 15 skilling for which Thomas 
Stephens has given his receipt." 
Wilhemj Kempe is William Kempe. George Bryan and Thomas Pope 
are named in the First Folio in the "List of the Names of the Principal Actors 
in all these Rays." So the question why Hamlet-Amleth, who was of Jut- 
land, was removed to Elsinore, seems answered; and these actors seem to 
have pretty accurately described the fortress of Kronborg to Shakespeare 
(who never seems to have travelled abroad with his company), for views given 
in a series of twelve photographs of that castle, reproduced in New Shakes- 
peareana (Vol. Ill, page 89), appear to correspond with astonishing 
accuracy to scenes in Shakespeare's Play. That Shakespeare never went 
to the Continent on these professional tours so far appears probable. Mr. 
Alexander Cargill of Edinburgh sends to New Shakespeareana (Vol.V. 
page 25) a valuable communication reciting extracts from the town records 
of Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Perth, recording visits of English actors and 
others connected with theatrical matters, some of whom were presented with 
the Freedom of those towns. But nowhere can the name of William Shakes- 
peare be foimd. Further records may at any time be discovered, since the 
triumphs of Professor Charles W. Wallace and Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, 
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within a single year, in unearthing Shakespeare entries, warn us not to re- 
gard anything as impossible. But so far as the researches of these, and the 
like, fastidious scholars have gone, William Shakespeare himself spent his 
vacations in England, though, like Hamlet, himself, he may have enquired 
of his players. How comes it that you travel? 

When, therefore, we trace in the Play before us all this Danish refer- 
ence and Danish chronicle, some light does darkly break upon some of the 
methods by which Shakespeare's plays contained their versimilitude to such 
manifold detail and of contemporary Europe. Let us pause here to note some 
further Danish material in Hamlet. 

Saxo places the scene of his Saga of Amleth in Jutland: Belleforest, 
translating it into his Hystorie of Hamblett, says that the Danes "all with one 
consent proclaimed Hamblett king of Jutie and Chersonnesse, at this pre- 
sent the proper country of Denmarke." But the local color portrayed by 
his actors induced Shakespeare, it seems, to select Elsinore. For to Shakes- 
peare's idea of vraissemblance. Prince Hamlet must be at a Danish Court, 
and there was no Danish Court in Jutland. No detail escapes him: Even 
the selection of Wittemberg for Hamlet's university tuition, is exact. Wit- 
temberg was a Lutheran univeristy and the Danish Court was Lutheran. 
Even the "custom more honored in the breach than in the observance" can 
be accounted for. In a notebook kept by "Master William Segar, Garter 
King at Arms," who journeyed to Denmark in 1603 (the date of the First 
Quarto), is the entry of June 14th : "This afternoon the King (of Denmark) 
went aboard the English ship which was lying off Elsinore, and had a blanket 
prepared for him upon the upper decks which were hung with awning of 
cloathes of Tissue, every health reported sixe, eight or ten ordinance, so 

that during the King's abode the ship discharged 160 shot It 

were superfluous to tell you of all the superfluities that were vsed, and it 
would make a man sick to heare of the drunken healths. Vse has brought it 
into fashion, and fashion made it a habit which ill beseems out nation to im- 
itate." And similarly, Rosecranz (Rosencraft in the First Quarto) and 
Gildensteme (Gilderstone (Id) and otherwise in further quartos, Guylden- 
steme is the Danish Gyldenstierne — ^just as in lax transcription — which is of 
small assistance, or hindrance either in tracing our sources — Geruthe of the 
Saga becomes Gertrude in the first, and Gertrad in the second. Quarto. Mr. 
Stevens, in his edition of 1793 — ^was the first we found to have suggested 
that Rosencrantz was a real personage. He calls him "an ambassador." But 
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it seems that both Rosencranz and the Guildensterne were actual persons 
living at the date to which we must now hark back the story of Hamlet, as 
portrayed in the Ur-Hamlet, at least. 

On page 191 of Shakespeareana Volume VIII ( — at that date under 
editorial conduct of The New York Shakespeare Society, there was quoted 
a communication from the late Dr. Leo, President of the GerrtKin Shakes- 
peare Gesellschaft announcing to that Society his discovery, in the Royal Li- 
brary at Stuttgart, of a memoranda kept in the year 1577, by the Duke 
Frederich I of Wittemberg of the names of persons he met on his travels 
in the North in that year. One of the entries was this : 

1577 In utraque fortuna ipsius fortuna esto memor Jorgen Rosen- 
crantz. 

1577 Feredum et sperandum P Guildenstern. 

Haufniae [Copenhagen] sthen Builde tull Wandass. 

Dr. Lee also records that a correspondent, Dr. Baiti, writes him that 
the Guildensternes of Denmark became extinct in Denmark in 1729 until 
which date they had flourished there since the year 1300, and that he had 
seen a copy of a funeral sermon preached, prior to the year 1600, over the 
remains of "Rosencrantz and Guildensterne," two courtiers or attendants 
at the Danish throne. To this discovery of Dr. Leo's must now be added Mr. 
Percy Simpson's discovery of a volume entitled " Tychonis Brahe Daniepis- 
tolarvm Astronomicarvm libri Quorvm Primus his illvstris lavdatis Principis 
Gvlielmi Hassiae Landtgravii ac ipsius Mathematici Literas vnaq Responsa 
ad singulas complectiur. Noribergse Apud Levinum Hulsium, Cum Csesaris 
et Regvm Qvovndam privilegiis. Anno M DCL' On the verso of the title 
page of this book is a half-length portrait of Tycho Brahe bordered by a panel 
containing the coat of Arms of sixteen noblemen with the names of the owner 
of the shields under each. Under the coats of one of these shield escutcheons 
is the name "Rosencrans," and under another of them the name "Gvldestere" 
omitting the N. This work bears the imprint, 1601. And in another volume 
"Astronomiae Instauratiae Mechanica, Noribergae apud Levinvm Hvlsivm 
1602," also by Tycho Brahe, this same portrait is again used as a frontis- 
piece. The juxtafHJsition of these two names, the dates of the two publi- 
cations — ^the latter the year before the date of the first quarto Hamlet, and 
the fact that the works of the g^reat astronomer were of international inter- 
est and importance, may well justify us in including one or the other of 
these books in the list of those with which so omniverous a reader as Shake- 
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speare might not improbably have been more or less familiar. The 
design was, it seems, re-engraved for Peter Gassend's "Tychonis Brahei Vita 
(Paris 1654) and in this engraving the spelling adopted is Gvuldensteren. 
In announcing this interesting discovery in "The Athenaeum" Mir. Simpson 
continues : "It appears that this Guildensterne was commissioned to procure 
some elks ("Elendsthier," "Alee cicurata," in the German and Latin texts) 
for the Landgrave of Hesse. Brahe writes to the Landgrave on September 
26th, 1 59 1, that he cannot procure any in Denmark, gut "hab ich hinauff in 
Norwegen an Koniglicher Maiestat allda stadhalter | den Edlen vnd 
Wolgebornen Exel Guldenstern j welcher mein gar nahe Verwand- 
ter vnd sehr guter Freud ist| fleissig geschrieben vnd angelang^ | dass er 
mir auffs wenigst ein par derselbigen Thier | die da Jung weren | mit erster 
gelegenheit herab shicken wolte | dan dero in seinem Lehen vnd Gebiete 
etliche verhanden seyndt" (p. 214). The animals were sent, but they died 
and the Landgrave wrote for more in 1592. Brahe replied on September 
20th that he had just received letters "Consanguine! mei Nobilissimi viri 
Axilli Gvldenstern Regij n Norugeia Vicarij," complaining of difficulties 
in executing the commission: Guildenstern had got the elks, but could not 
find a trustworthy captain to ship them over. Finally two were sent, pro- 
cured, says Brahe (p. 306), by "meinem Bultsverwanter Axel Gvldensteme." 
Rosencrantz is mentioned once in the letters, as associated with John Dee, 
the English astrologer. Christopher Rothmann, Court Astronomer to the 
Landgrave, writes to Brahe on August 22nd, 1589: — "Literas illas, quas ad 
Geellium Sasceriden schipseras, nuper tradidi Praceptori Nobiliss. Rosen- 
crantzii, ui me et ex te et ex Nobiliss. D loanne. Dee., amico meo singulari, 
perquam humaniter salutabat" (p. 153.) Holger Rosencrantz was born on 
December 14th, 1574, and died on October 28, 1642; he was connected by 
marriage with Brahe, and he prefixed a copy of laudatory Latin verse to 
the 'Mechanica' when it was first published in 1597. His correspondence 
with Brahe from 1596 to 1601 has been edited by F. R. Friis (Copenhagen, 
Trulsen, 1896). A brief life of him is given in Tycho de Hofman's 'Por- 
traits Historques des Hommes Illustres de Dannemark,' part iv. pp. 9-10 
(Copenhagen, 1746), and the interesting statement is made that he accom- 
panied the Danish ambassador Christian Friis de Borreby on his official 
visit to England to be present at the coronation of James I. It is perhaps 
worth adding that a "Magnus Gildenstem" came to England in the train 
of Christian IV. in 1606 (Nichol's 'Progresses of James I.,' i. 606). After 
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the accession of James, with the close ties then connecting the Courts 
of England and Denmark, any license in the use of contemporary Danish 
names would be inconceivable, especially when a member of a distin- 
guished family had paid an official visit to this country. But under Eliz- 
abeth the relations were not so intimate, and personal names would be 
known more vaguely: a literary source such as the 'Epistolse,' the work 
of a distinguished Dane, would be precisely the one on which a playwright 
might be expected to draw. Moreover, the stage history of 'Hamlet' fits 
in with the date 1601 admirably, and even indicates a conceivable channel 
by which the names reached Shakespeare. The First Quarto of 'Hamlet' 
stated on the title-page that the play had been performed in "the Cittie of 
London: as also in the two Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
else-where." Mr. Fleay, commenting on this indication that the company 
had travelled, has pointed out that the only year in which they are known 
to have been absent from London is 1601, and that this must be the date 
of Shakespeare's work upon the quarto. The company visited Scotland 
in that year. Did Shakespeare go with them? Did they perform at the 
Court of King James? When James was in Denmark in 1590, he visited 
Tycho Brahe at Uranienburg; Brahe mentions his recognizing the likeness 
of Buchanan on a globe in the Museum ('Epistolse Astronomicse,' p. 238). 
James would be a likely person to receive a presentation copy, or at least 
to hear of the book and procure it for himself." 

But, apart from all conjecture, it is very important to note that Mr. 
Simpson's discovery agrees with other evidence in determining a date for 
the original composition of Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

So the body of Shakespearean history is daily augmenting; and the 
statement of fifty years ago that we know next to nothing of him — is 
already impossible ! 

And that these English actors passed from Holland over into Germany 
there is also plenty of testimony. There is a letter dated 1586, now in Dul- 
wich College, written by an actor named Jones to Edward AUeyn, in which 
pleading great poverty, he solicits aid to "go over the seas with Mr. Brown 
and his company." And a German passport exists which shows that in 
1 591 this Jones played with Brown's company in Germany, Holland and 
Friesland, "tragedies, comedies, and histories." Richard Jones was one 
of the Earl of Worcester's players in 1586, when AUeyn was a member of 
that company, and these players may, too, have passed into Germany, per- 
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haps seen the plays of Hans Sachs and Ayrer, for the last named's 
play of Sidea and Engelbrecht and the former's play of King Lear 
strongly support the conjecture, their plot, characters, and general treat- 
ment closely resembling those of Shakespeare's Tempest and King Lear. 
In 1586 there were preforming before the Saxon Court five English play- 
ers who had previously been playing in Denmark. They performed, in 
English, and appeared both in Dresden and Berlin. "At the entertain- 
ment of the Cardinal Alphonsus and the Infant of Spaine in the Low- 
countryes, they were presented at Antwerp with sundry pageants and 
plays — the King of Denmarke, father to him that now reigneth, enter- 
tained in his service a company of English commedians commended 
unto him by the honourable the Earle of Leicester — the Duke of Bruns- 
wicke, and the Landgrave of Hesson retaine in their courts certaine of 
ours of the same quality." Heywood, "Apologie for Actors, 1612" (Ed. 
Shakespeare Society — p. 40). Frederick II, who died in 1588. Five of 
these actors left King Frederick's court in 1586, and entered the service 
of the Elector of Saxony. Of these five, two: Thomas Pope and George 
Bryan, just mentioned as having been in Elsinore, returned to England 
and joined Shakespeare's company, as appears by the list of "The names 
of the Frincipall Actors in All These Plays" prefixed to the First Folio. 

The plays they presented were delivered in English — the Merchant 
of Venice, for example, was so presented at Halle in 161 1, during Shakes- 
peare's lifetime, and in 1626, we have records of similar performances of 
Romeo and Julietta, Julio Caesare, Lear, King in England, and Hamlet 
a Prizen Dennemarck. The late Albert Cohn, in his "Shakespeare in 
Germany," who is the unimpeachable authority for these statements, 
adds that in Rochell's "Chronicle of the City of Munster" it is stated that 
on November 26th, 1599, "eleven Englishmen, all young and lovely fellows, 
except one, a rather elderly man, who managed everything . acted 

for five successive days in the Town Hall, five different comedies in their 
English language. 

" • • ■ They had with them various instruments on which they 
played, such as lutes, zithers, fiddles, pipes and the Hke— they danced 
many new and strange dances, not common here in this country at the be- 
ginning and end of their comedies. They had with them a clown who be- 
fore each act, when they had to change their costume, spoke much non- 
sense in German, and played many pranks to make the people laugh. 
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They were licensed by the Town Council for six days only, after which 
they had to leave. During these six days, they got a great deal of money 
from those who wished to see them, and hear them. For every one had 
to give them a shilHng at their departure." 

All this is important. But it would not help us materially in our 
search for our missing Ur-Hamlet were it not that Mr. Cohn's "Shakes- 
peare in Germany" (Berlin: Asher & Co., 1865), gave also English trans- 
lations of several German plays of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the action of which was that of certain of the Plays known "as Shakespeare's, 
and the lines of which emphasized a certainty that such action was accom- 
panied by lines of identical tenor with the text of Shakespeare himself. 
Among these plays was one entitled Der Bestrafte Brudermord oder 
Hamlet iens Denmark. It is dressed with a Prologue between Night, 
a goddess, and her attendants, whom she summons to spread her 
dark mantle over deeds of shame to be performed by mortals, and one of 
these deeds of shame is exactly the murder of a Danish King "Hamlet" 
and the subsequent action is the story of the Hamlet of the Historye of 
Hamblett and of the First Quarto of Shakespeare's Hamlet! This Pro- 
logue, added in Germany and of a statelier diction than the play itself, 
need not detain us here at all. The conclusion, it seems to this Editor, is, 
since this play was performed by English actors in Germany earlier than 
the appearance in England of the First Quarto; and since its text calls 
for a Prince Hamlet, who shall deport himself quite as the citations from 
Lodge and others above given require, that here at last we find a vestige 
of the very Ur-Hamlet we are searching for; and that, if we retranslate 
this Brudfrmord back into English we will arrive at a very fair conception 
indeed of what that required Ur-Hamlet was Hke. Perhaps, indeed, it 
may compel us either to reject Mr. White's theory that the First Quarto 
Shakespeare Hamlet was a stolen version of the Second Quarto version, 
or else to accept that First Quarto as being an abitrary rendition fol- 
lowing this very Ur-Hamlet, renaming sundry characters and not preced- 
ing the First Quarto at all (which would be so very violent a theory and 
run itself amuck against so many incidental items of evidence, that it must 
be rejected.) Did I not hesitate to add even one more to the already be- 
wildering mass of Hamlet conjectures, I might guess that that surrep- 
titious stenographer took down only as much of the lines as his ear could 
seize upon, and supplied all the rest at his leisure — getting for example. 
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the name of Corambis from his memory of the Ur-Hamlet. For, Coram- 
bis is the name of the Prime Minister in the First Quarto; it is Corambis 
in the Brudermord but if the First Quarto was a stenographic report 
of the second it would naturally have been- Polonius as the name is in 
the Second Quarto. Dt. Isaac Hull Piatt (New Shakespeareana III, 83), 
has interested himself to find a reason for this change — ^as startling as 
the reason for changing Old Castle to Falstafif. Says Dr. Piatt: 

"It has often been suggested that in the character of Polonius Lord 
Burghley is satirised. Polonius's precepts to Laertes are a paraphrase of 
Burghley's precepts to his son Robert when the latter was about to set 
out on his travels. This was noted by French in Shakespeareana Genea- 
logica, quoted in Dr. Furness's Variorum Hamlet, Vol. II. p. 239. But 
why did Hamlet call him a "fishmonger?" The name Polonius may very 
well be derived from nooXko to go about, to busy one's self, or from 
TtoXew to sell, to hawk, trade, and this might account for the latter 
part of the word, but why a "fishmonger"? If Polonius was meant by 
Shakespeare as a lampoon on Burghley the answer is rather clear. "To 
make up for the loss to the shipping which the downfall of Catholicism 
had caused by diminishing the demand for fish, he (Burghley) obtained 
the passing of a curious law which made the eating of flesh on Friday and 
Saturday, and on Wednesday unless fish dishes were also placed on the 
table, a misdemeanor." (Encycl. Brit. Art. Cecil.) When the law was new 
and fresh in the minds of the people the topical allusion could hardly 
fail to appear very pointed and amusing to every one but the Lord 
Treasurer. In the early version of the play Polonius was called Coram- 
bis. Why was the change made? Webster's Dictionary says that Cecil 
is from the Latin meaning dim-sighted. Corambis might be derived 
from coram, face to face, from cora, the pupil of the eye, and bis, double, 
so Corambis would be equivalent to "Mr. Seeing Double." Perhaps a 
better derivation would be from coramble, which seems sometimes to have 
assumed the form corymbe, gen. corymbis, the name of an herb supposed 
to cause dimness of vision. In either case it would seem like a play on 
Burghley's family name. This being so, it would seem likely that after 
Burghley's death in 1598, somebody deemed it best to change the name 
to prevent the satire appearing to obvious. Again: It is well known that 
Burghley was not above using spies, of whom he employed many; it 
would be interesting to ascertain whether some servant or agent of his 
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was named Hill or Mount or something similar. This would account 
for Reynaldo, Polonius's servant, whom he sets as a spy on Laertes, 
being called Montano in the early version. I note, however, that 
Judge Holmes (Authorship of Shakespeare. Revised Edition II. 626) 
says that Cicero, once when railing at the indolence and so on of the 
Roman Senators, calls them "fishmongers!" 

As the nearest to what Ur-Hamlet was (and I really cannot see any 
reason for calling it Kyd's, save the above noted resemblance of the plot 
to the plot of one of Kyd's plays, which to me seems rather a reason were one 
needed, against his authorship), we here, therefore, antiphonate a retransla- 
tion of Der Brudermord over against the text of the Second Quarto Hamlet, 
and timidly offer the result to Shakespearean Higher Criticism. 

I may permit myself to add, perhaps, to Mr. Vining's Bankside Ham- 
let, a few items wherein our Ur-Hamlet (to which Mr. Vining gives equiv- 
alent attention) possessed a technical merit even perferable to the Shakes- 
peare Hamlet itself. To wit: 

In our Hamlet we have this explanation of Hamlet's status at the 
Danish Court — a much better one than the Prince's statement to Rosen- 
cranz and Guildensterne that he "lacked advancement." 

"Alas, Horatio! I know not how it is that since my father's death I 
am always so sick at heart; while my royal mother has already forgotten 
him, and the King still sooner; for while I was in Germany he had him- 
self crowned with all haste in Denmark. But to assume some sort of 
show of title he has made over to me the Crown of Norway, and appealed 
to the will of the States." Neither by English nor Danish law was the 
marriage of Qaudius with Queen Gertrude "incestuous" as Prince Ham- 
let was fond of calling it. But if the new King could persuade the people 
to declare his succession, not as King jure uxoris, but as King 
in his own right, then Prince Hamlet would indeed be ousted in case 
of a son being born to Claudius by the Queen Gertrude. The usurpation 
during Hamlet's stay at Wittemberg consisted in the fact that, on the 
death of the elder Hamlet, his son, (the Prince Hamlet of the Play,) 
would have become King. In other words, the Ur-Hamlet raises almost 
the very question, which Bacon in his History of Henry the Seventh 
states as being debated at the accession of that first Tudor monarch after 
his hasty crowning on Bosworth Field: "But the King ... re- 
solved to rest upon the title of Lanaster as the main, and to use the other 
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two, that of marriage, and that of battle, but as supporters, the one to ap- 
pease secret discontents, and the other to beat down murmur and dis- 
pute," etc. 

Again, the Ur-Hamlet assists to the item always most lacking in these 
matters — a date! And it does in this instance as usual by a localism. 
In the Bankside Introduction to The Merry Wives of Windsor I pointed 
out how (although the majority of commentators treated the First Quarto 
of The Merry Wives precisely as they did the First Quarto of Hamlet — 
namely, as a surreptitious and stolen report of a better version) an actual 
examination of the better version showed that the accretions were largely 
allusions to our accounts of things which happened after the date of the 
First Quarto — running along at intervals of one, two and three years, 
and even at longer ones, until many of them were of no importance, 
and had entirely lost their significance by lapse of time — and which, 
therefore, could not have been inserted at once; that is to say, that the play 
grew in the mouths of the actors by precisely what we to-day call "local- 
isms" and "gags." And here, too, it seems to me, is a curious proof 
that these English actors in Germany in playing Hamlet, used a certain 
"gag" or hit at a matter of London talk in or about 1589. It had passed 
its interest, (and that not a comic one,) and so was also discontinued in 
the Shakespeare Quartos. But it seems to have been interpolated into 
the Ur-Hamlet of London. And being accustomed to it, the English 
actor seems to have used it. The German transcriber took it down, 
just as it was, as if it were a part of the play, (an allusion to Portugal in 
Denmark was quite as natural as an allusion to England). But it stamps, 
to my thinking, not only the English origin of the Brudermord "Frari- 
cide Punished; or, Prinz Hamlet of Dennemarck," but proves that the 
custom of "gagging" or "localizing" a play, from time to time, was a 
custom of Shakespeare's day quite as constantly as in our own. This 
is the incident : In Fratricide Punished, Act III, scene X., occurs the dia- 
logue : 

King. — We have resolved to send you to England . 

Hamlet. — ^Ay, Ay, King send me off to Portugal, so that I may never 
come back again. That's the better plan. 

The interpolation was evidently an allusion to what at about that time 
was a matter of public indignation, viz: Essex's disastrous expedition to 
Portugal in 1589, in which, out of the eleven hundred oflficers and twenty- 
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one hundred common soldiers who started with him, three hundred and 
fifty officers and eleven hundred soldiers never lived to come back. The 
localism certainly had no meaning in Germany and had nothing to do 
with the play in Germany. But it helps us to a date for the Ur-Hamlet, 
which, when ascertained, corroborates the one called for by the quotations 
presented above. 

Again our Ur-Hamlet italicises, once more, the ever present realiza- 
tion of how little Shakespeare took and how much he added to what we 
all still call "the sources of the Plays.'' All the philosophy, the reasoning, 
the intercommuning upon life and death ; all that we think of as connected 
with Hamlet for example among characters in fiction are unsuggested 
until now. To lighten the lurid story by the travesty of the even then 
forgotten dialectics of the counsel in Hales v. Petit, where Lady Hales 
bases her hopes of defeating an escheat upon a casuistic differences 
between the act of a man throwing himself into a water-course (an act 
which was not a felony) and the water in said water-course drowning 
the man (who nor his representatives could be held responsible for what 
that water did) giving the Court opportunity to enunciate that principle 
of Relation which has ever since enriched the common law! All this 
enrichment of plot and circumstance was Shakespeare's own! I leave it 
to the dramaturgists to expatiate upon what seems to me the most in- 
tensely dramatic contretemps in all Histrionics. Namely: the first appear- 
ance of the Ghost. A lay figure, Bernardo, is asked to narrate in detail 
its appearance, and he begins a circumstantial monologue, which promises 
to be a tedious interruption of the tense situation: "Last night of all when 
that same star that's westward from the pole," etc. But the narration is 
broken off and obviated by the appearance a I'instant of the Ghost him- 
self! An obvious betterment from the Ghost's first entry in the Ur-Ham- 
let, where he hits the sentinel a box on his ears from behind! 

All the Prince Hamlets, the Saxo, the Belleforest, and the Ur-Ham- 
let, simulate madness. But Shakespeare, as if foreseeing that in modem 
days a cloud of commentators would arise to speculate as to whether 
Shakespeare's Hamlet alone was really mad, gives in the Prince's own 
lines, unmistakable evidence of his princely sanity, not only making him 
warn his attendants that he might see fit to put an antic disposition on, 
but joking with them as to his own state of compos mentis. He is only mad 
north-north-west, etc. And if there ever were an item in the play to 
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suggest lunacy it would seem to fade before the Prince's merry inquiry 
of Horatio whether his success with the inner-play would not justify 
his acquiring a share in the Company of Players and wearing a forest 
of feathers! breaking out with a taste of his quality for impromptu: 

"For thou dost know, O Damon dear 
This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself ; and now reigns here 
A very very— CLAUDIUS ! 



for Horatio says : "You might have rhymed," and surely Claudius is a 
better and more proper rhyme than Pajock ! And if anyone is permitted to 
suggest a new reading in Shakespeare I respectfully, with submission to the 
Court, suggest this one. 

Again; in the Ur-Hamlet the Prince gets rid of the attendants who 
answer Rosencrantz and Gtdldensterne by offering to allow them two chances 
of putting himself to death by firing at him from opposite sides, he himself 
giving the word. They fire. He stoops and each shoots the other dead. 
Shakespeare does it more deftly, for Rosencrantz and Guildensterne might 





not have so readily been captured by a transparent ruse. He had his fath- 
er's signet in his purse, which was the model of the Danish seal. And the 
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Danish Consul at New York City enables me to add this one more evidence 
of Shakespeare's constant accuracy, even in the most minute matters of fact. 
It appears that from the date of King Waldemar, surnamed "The Victor," 
until very recent years, no special Danish coat of arms existed; each King 
using his own personal coat of arms, which thereby became the official coat 
of arms during the King's reign. How this has been modified into the pres- 
ent national Danish coat of arms our second cut displays. But as King 
Qaudius was jure uxoris, the use of Prince Hamlet's father's signet was 
sufficient warrant for the English King to do execution upon the unfortunate 
courtiers. And I think nobody will deny that a "Union" dropped in Rhen- 
ish was a more fitting Queenly carouse to Prince Hamlet's fortune with the 
foils than "an Eastern diamond powdered fine and dissolved in a cup of warm 
beer" which the Ur-Hamlet calls for ! 

Thus loving and faithful students of the text are daily adding items 
of corroboration to and verification of Shakespeare detail. Signally has 
Judge Phelps unearthed the origin of the name Falstaff and Mr. Henry 
Pemberton, Jr., of Philadelphia, been successful in identifying John Hay- 
wood as Yorick (New Shakespeareana, Vol. V., page 82), and Biron as 
Lamond — "The Gentleman of Normandy who was the Brooch and Gem of 
all the Nation." (Id. VI, 63) and by a remarkable casting of computation 
has demonstrated that the "stars with trains of fire arud dew's of blood" 
and "the moist star sick almost to doomsday with eclipse'' were references 
to ascertainable and certain phenomena, to wit : meteoric showers of the 
required dates. (Id. VII, i.) Sir Edward Sullivan, too, was fortunate 
enough to purchase at a London book auction a black-letter quarto of "The 
Civile Conversation of M. Steeven Gazzio, written first in Italian and now 
translated out of French by George Pettie, etc. Imprinted at London by 
Richard Watkins 1581. In this work are such startling paraphrases of 
speeches in Hamlet, Macbeth — measure for measure, and Loves Labours 
Lost as, were dates acquiescent, could only mean that Gazzio had copied 
Shakespeare. (These parallelisms are given in extenso in New Shake- 
speareana III, p. 74) — and Professor E. A. Sonhennschein has discovered 
in Seneca's De Qementia (Id. IV, 131,) the exact sentiments as to mercy, 
that Portia pronounces expressed in the exact syntax which Portia uses. 
Discoveries like these are certainly more valuable than that eternal rearrange- 
ment of stereotype details bequeathed to us by Rowe and Malone, which 
passes among too many of us for "ripe Shakespearean scholarship," (though 
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German Universities, I am assured, do not forbid their professors to keep 
abreast of any proffered or possible channels of either internal or external 
Shakespeare exploration) . 

I am fully aware of two objections to the present volume. First, that the 
conjectural text of the Ur-Hamlet given here, is not in sixteenth century 
diction at all. But to have counterfeited such sixteenth century phrasing, 
had I been equal to it — would by its flavor of tour de force have defeated 
the impression I seek to emphasize — namely, that only the action of the Play 
could have been presented on London boards, say at Paris Gardens, where 
Dekkar records having seen it, or at Newington Butts, where, (as we learn 
from the invaluable Henslowe's Diary which I hope will prove not to have 
been tampered with), a play called "Hamlet" was acted by "My Lord 
Admirall and my Ld. Chamberlain's men. June 1594." For my purpose 
the running version of Der Bestrafte Brudermord seems to answer well 
enough. The second objection is, of course, -that this volume has no war- 
rant to place in The Bankside Restoration Series at all. This is true, and 
most palpably true. I can only plead the convenience of The New York 
Shakespeare Society, which after promising for so many years a Four Text 
Hamlet, has been obliged to present the four texts in two volumes instead 
of in one: the texts of the First Quarto and the First Folio being now 
paralleled in Volume XI of The Bankside Shakespeare and those of the 
Ur-Hamlet and of the Second Folio herein. As it is expected that each 
respective set of The Bankside Shakespeare and The Bankside Restoration 
Series will ultimately be reduced to a single possession, the inconsistency may 
not always be so apparent ; and my own workmanship in this parallelization 
may be pardoned me. 

Had we been able to present in this volume a parallelization of the Sec- 
ond Quarto with the First Folio, evidences of what seem to have been a later 
revision for stage-purposes of this Play would have been apparent to mystify 
us still more in any attempt to supply its stage History. For instances to 
avoid bringing in Fontinbeas and his army — even if represented by "four 
or five most ragged foils — to interrupt the action of an already tremendous 
Play — Hamlet's entire fourth soliloquy about "the little patch of ground not 
worth five ducats" is ruthlessly cut out in the first Folio. All the dialogue 
between Bernardo comparing the ghost's appearance to the sheeted dead that 
erst did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets, (which omission by the 
utmost latitude of conjecture has been assigned to an accommodation of this 
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play with an assumed run of Julius Caesar, either just before, or just after a 
run of Hamlet) : four lines, concerning "that monster custom" spoken 
by Hamlet in his mother's chamber, and that most comfortable soliloquy of 
Prince Hamlet's in which he proposes to hoist the engiaer with his own petar, 
and by delving one yard below his enemies' mines to blow them at the moon ! 
That these should be found in the Second Quarto and omitted in the First 
Folio is a curious commentary on the "Heminge and Condell" statement 
that the First Folio version presented the plays "cured and perfect of their 
limber and absolute in their numbers," etc. Especially when we obtain 
this parallelization by such a parallelization as follows: 



"Heminge and Condell." 

For, when we valew the places 
our H. H. sustaine, we cannot but 
know their dignity greater, then, to 
descend to the reading of these tri- 
fles: 

Wherein, as we haue justly ob- 
serued, no man to come neere your 
L. L. but with a kind of religious 
addresse; it hath bin the height of 
our care, who are the Presenters, to 
make the present worthy of your 
H. H. by the i>erfection. 

Country hands reach foorth milke, 
creame, fruites, or what they haue : 
and many Nations (we haue heard) 
that had not gummes or & incense, 
obtained their requests with a leau- 
ened cake. It was no fault to ap- 
proach their Gods, by what means 
they could. 

And the most, though meanest, of 
things are made more precious when 
they are dedicated to Temples. 

And while we name them trifles, 
we haue depriu'd ourselves of the 
defence of our Dedication. 

But since your L. L. haue beene 
pleas'd to thinke these trifles some- 



Pliny's Natural History. 
I considered your situation much 
too elevated for you' to descend to 
such an office. 



* * * even those who come to 
pay their respects to you do so with 
a kind of veneration : on this account 
I ought to be careful that what is 
dedicated to you should be worthy of 
you. 

But the country people, and in- 
deed, some whole nations offer milk 
to the Gods, and those who cannot 
procure frankincense substitute in 
its place salted cakes, for the Gods 
are not satisfied when they are 
worshipped by every one to the best 
of his ability. 

* * * for things are often con- 
ceived to be of great value, solely 
because they are consecrated in tem- 
ples. 

And by this dedication I have de- 
prived myself of the benefit of chal- 
lenge. For still thou ne'er wouldst 
quite dispise the trifles that I write. 
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thing heeretofore; and haue prose- 
quuted bothe them, and their authour 
liuing with so much favour. 

There is a great difference, For it is a very different thing 

whether any Booke choose his Pa- whether a person has a judge given 
trones, or finde them' : this hath done him by lot, or whether he voluntarily 
both. selects one. 

Such a deadly parallel column as the above sufficiently indicates that 
"Heminge and Condell" is a pseudonym for some one who was very much 
another sort of person from the two actors who ended their days as a gro- 
cer and a Publican, respectively, without so much as a suspicion that their 
names had been used to present the world with its most magnificent Lit- 
erature ! 

And yet it seems that the tares must always grow with the wheat. Prince 
Hamlet addresses to jxxjr Ophelia a remark so excessively coarse and vile, 
that, even in the Warwickshire dialect in which it is smothered, it is unprint- 
able for the popular reader ! Let us hope that this passage is a survival from 
the lost ur-hamlet! 

Appleton Morgan. 
Rooms of The New York Shakespeare Society, 
New York City, October 2nd, 1907. 
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First Sentinel, ^ffoi frienb? 
Second Sentinel. 21 frienb. 
First Sentinel. 338^ ot f^tieni*? 
Second Sentinel. (Sentinel. 



First Sentinel. '$1^, t^t toatcl^toorb! comrobe! — tjoli'te come to te» 
liene me. S onltj ^o^e tl^e time mat) not Be §o long to t)oti a§ it ^a§ 
Seen to me. 



Second Sentinel. SBl^J), comtobe, it i§ not fo colb note. 

Firjf Sentinel. Kolb or not, S'te « ^eH'S "ton ftoeot. 

5"econd Sentinel. SBl^t) fo timib? — ^tl^ot*§ not folbierit). 91 folbier 
f^otolb feor neither frienb nor foe; nor eaen t^e 2iet)il ^imfelf. 

First Sentinel. Scot's all neri) toell; 6bt let t^e 2)e«il once catc!^ 
you Bel^inb, anb tjotiUI Be ifiogfft io Sing Miserere Domino. 
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The Tragedie of 

HAMLET 

Prince ofDenmarke. 

Enter Barnardo, and Francisco, two Centmels. 



WHofe there? 
Nay anfwer me. 



Bar. 

Bar. V V ^^y anfwer me. Stand and vnfolde your felfe. 

Fran. Long Hue the King, 

Fran. Barnardo. 

Bar. Hee. 

Fran. You come moft carefully vpon your houre, 

Bar. Tis now ftrooke twelfe, get thee to bed Francifco, 

Fran. For this reliefe much thanks, tis bitter cold. 

And I am fick at hart. 
Bar. Haue you had quiet guard ? 
Fran. Not a moufe ftirring. 
Bar. Well, good night: 

If you doe meete Horatio and Marcellus, 

The riualls of my watch, bid them make haft. 
Enter Horatio, and Marcellus. 
Fran. I thinke I heare them, ftand ho, who is there? 
Hora. Friends to this ground. 
Mar. And Leedgemen to the Dane, 
Fran. Giue you good night. 
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Second Sentinel. W)ai, ii)m, t§ it that to^icl^ ^a§ reollt) fng^teneb 

First Sentinel S'H tell *)o*> aH o^oMt it. :S ^ome ^eeit a gl^oft in 
t^e front of t^c caftle, to^o ^aS ttoice trieb io p\iii\ mt boton front ii\t 
bastion. 

Second Sentinel, ^olb l)obr tonglje, t)oU fool. 2)eob bogS bon't 
6ite. S'b lile to fee if a g^oft tl^ot ^a§ neither flef^ nor Bloob con 
^tirt nte. 

First Sentinel. SSeK, if ^e ho f^oto l^intfelf, t)ob'n fee tol^ot ^t toill 
6e life, onb to^et^er or no ^e toill frigl^ten 4)oli. S toill remain in t^e 
toatcl^=lftoti§e. 2lbiei). 

Second Sentinel. Dff toitl^ >)0l); ^Jer^o^iS i)ol) toerc Born on a Son= 
bn»j, anb can fee g^oft§ of all forts. i^'It note nioUnt gbarb nttjfelf. 
[Heaths, to the sound of trumpets within. 

Dlir neto Sing uiafeS nierrt). Sl^e^ are brinHng l^ealtl^s. 



Ghost of the King op^jroac^eS t^e iSentincI, anb frightens him, and 
exit. 

Second Sent. £) ^oltj 3lnt^oni) of iPablia — befenb nie! ^ fee note tti^at 
tnl) controbe afSerteb to nte. D Saint Selten if ntl) first toatcl^ toere onl^ 
b^) S tooi'Ib tafe to mi) i)ttU life a lifter. S toif^ ^ ^b a stoD^i of 
toine from t^e Eing'S 6oarb to rjUenc^ t^e ^eat nnb fear in ml) (Sotil. 

[Gfeoji co«i^j vp behind him — and strikes him a blow on the ear. 
Sentinel flings boton ^is mUSfet.] %^t 2)enil l^imfelf is after me. 
3 am too frig^tencb eben to ron atoai)! [Exit.] 
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Mair. O, farwell honeft fouldiers, who hath relieu'd you? 

Fran. Bairncerdo hath my place ; giue you good night. Exit Fran. 

Mar. Holla, Barnardo. 

Bar. Say, what is Horatio there? 

Hora. A peece of him. 

Bar. Welcome Horaiio, welcome good MatrceUus, 

Hora. What, ha's this thing appeard againe to night? 

Bar. I haue feene nothing. 

Mar. Horatio faies tis but our fantafie. 

And will not let belief take holde of him. 

Touching this dreaded fight twice feene of vs. 

Therefore I haue intreated him along. 

With vs to watch the minuts of this night. 

That if againe this apparifion come. 

He may approue our eyes and fpeake to it. 

Hora. Tufh, tufh, twiUi not appeare. 

Bar. Sit downe a while. 
And let vs once againe affadle your eares, 
That are fo fortified againft our ftory. 
What we haue two nights feene. 

Hora. Well, fit we downe. 
And let vs hear Bamardo fpeake of this. 

Bar. Last night of all. 
When yond fame ftarre thats weaftward from the pole, 
Had made his courfe t'Uume that part of heauen 
Where now it bumes, Marcellus and my felfe 
The bell then beating one. 

Enter Ghoft. 

Mar. Peace, breake thee of, looke where it comes againe. 

Bar. In the fame figure like the King that's dead. 

Mar. Thou are a fchoUer, fpeake to it Horatio. 

Bar. Lookes a not like the King? Marke it Horatio. 

Hora. Moft like, it horrowes me with feare and wonder. 

Bar. It would be fpoke to 

Mar. Speake to it, Horatio. 

Hora. What art thou that vfurpft this time of night. 
Together with that faire and warlike forme, 
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Second Sentinel. SBi^o'S t^cte? 
Horatio. %f\t JRotmbS. 
Second Sentinel. SSBl^tc^? 
Horatio. SRain SioDnb. 

Second Sentinel. 6tanb ^aicl^. Sor^oral fortootb. (Si^oblbcr omtS. 
£Mter [Francisco and Watch. They give the word from the other side. 

Horatio. (SettHnel, loof toell to ^obr t)oft; ptif^oi^^ ii\t jprince 
]|intfeglf tna^ go t^e tobttb^. $e cabgl^t flee:))ing anb it mo^ coft ^ob 
^otiv i^eab. 

Second Sentinel. ^ totfl^ tl^e tol^ole contpant) toete l^ete. 9iot a 
man of tl^em toobib go to flee)i; for tn^ pavi ^ ntbft eitl^ev fie relieiteb, 
ov ¥l)n atoo^, anb Be ^angeb to°tnorro)o. 

Horatio. SB^^. 

Second Sentinel. C)% nit> goob £orb, tl^ere'S a g^oft i^ttt, tol^icl^ a|)» 
lieatiS ener^ qtiattet of an ^otit; it ^a§ fo fitoten nte b^ t^at i^ l^ab a$ 
lief lie in ^Orgotot^. 

Francisco. %ifi^ i§ joft tol^at tl^e laft fentinel ^aS tolb nte. 

Second Sentinel. 3lt)e, aJje, onl^ fto^i a Jit. ijj* toon't lee^i atoa^ 
long. [Ghost passes across the stage. 

Horatio. On m\) life it i§ a g^oft, anb Ioof§ jti§t Ii!e tl^e late ^ng 
of 2)enntarf. 

Francisco, ^e fieotS l^intfelf fabl^, anb fecntS aS if ^e tooblb fa^ 
^ontetl^ing. 

Horatio. Zf)nt i§ fonie ttt»)ftett> ^ete. 
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In which the Maieftie of buried Denmarke 

Did fometimes march, by heauen I charge three Speake. 

Mar. It is offended. 

Bar. See it ftaukes away. 



Hora. Stay, fpeake, fpeake, I charge thee fpeake. Exit Ghoft. 

Mar. Tis gone and will not anfwere. 

Bar. How now Horatio, youi tremble and looke pale, 
Is not this fomthing more than phantafie ? 
What thinke you-ont? 

Hora. Before my God I might not this belieue. 
Without the fencible and true auouch 
Of mine owne eies. 

Mar. Is it not like the King? 

Hora. As thou art to thy fdfe. 
Such was the very Armor he had on. 
When he the ambitious Norway combated. 
So frowned he once, when in an angry parle 
He fmot the fleaded poUax on the ice. 
Tis ftrange. 

Mar. Thus twice before, and iump at this dead houre, 
With martiall ftauke hath he gone by our watdi. 

Hora. In what perticular thought, to worke I know not, 
But in the groffe and fcope of mine opinion. 
This bodes fome ftrange eruption to our ftate. 

Mar. Good now fit downe, and tell me that knowes, 
Why this fame ftrikt and moft obferuant watdi 
So nightly toiles the fubied of the land. 
And with fuch dayly coft of brazon Cancm 
And forraine marte, for implements of warre. 
Why fuch impreffe of fhip-writes, whofe fore taske 
Does not deuide the Sunday from the weeke. 
What might be toward that this fweaty haft 
Doth make the night ioynt labourer with the day. 
Who ift that can informe mee ? 
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Hora. That can I. 
At leaft the whifper goes fo; our laft King, 
Whofe iniage euen but now apear'd to vs. 
Was as you knowe by Fortinbrafft of Norway, 
Thereto prickt on by a moft emulate pnide 
Dar'd to the combat ; in which our valiant Hamlet, 
(For fo this fide of our knowne world efteemed him) 
Did ffay this Fortinbraffe, who by a feald compad 
Well ratified by lawe and heraldy 
Did forfait (with his life) all thefe his lands 
Which he ftood feaz'd of, to the conquerour. 
Againft the which a moitie competent. 
Was gaged by our King, which had retume 
To the inheritance of Fortinbraffe, 
Had he bin vanquifher; as by the fame comart 
And carriage of the article deffeignie. 
His fell to Hamlet ; now Sir, young Fortinbraffe 
Of vnimprooued mettille, hot and full, 
Hath in the skirts of Norway heere and there 
Sharkt ulp a lift of lawleffe refolutes 
For foode and diet to fome enterprife. 
That hath a ftomaicke in't, which is no other 
As it doth well appieare vnto our ftate 
But to recouer of vs by ftrong hand 
And tearmes compulfatory, thofe forefaid lands 
So by his father loft ; and this I take it. 
Is the maine motiue of our preparations 
The fource of this our watch, and the chiefe head 
Of this poft haft and Romadge in the land. 

Bar. I thinke it be no other, but enfo ; 
Well may it fort that this jx>rtentious figure 
Comes armed through our watch fo like the King 
That was and is the queftion of thefe warres. 

Hora. A moth it is to trouble the mindes eyes : 
In the moft high and palmy ftate of Rome, 
A little ere the mightieft lu-lius fell 
The graues ftood tennatleffe, and the fheeted dead 
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Did Iqueake and gibber in the Roman ftreets. 
As ftarres with traines of fier, and dewes of blood 
Dif afters in the f tame ; and the moift ftarre, 
Vpon whofe influence Nepttmes Empire ftands, 
Was licke almoft to doomefday with eclipfe. 
And euen the like precurfe of feare euents 
As harbindgers preceading ftill the fates 
And prologue to the Omen contming on 
Haue heauen and earth tc^ether demonftrated 
Vnto our Qimatures and countrymen. 

Enter Ghaft. 
But foft, behold, loe where it comes againe 
He croffe it though it blaft mee; ftay illufion, It fpreads 

If thou haft any foimd or vfe of voyce, his armes. 

Speake to me, if there be any good thing to be done 
That may to thee doe eafe, and grace to mee, 
Speake to me. 

If thou! art priuie to thy countries fate 
Which happily foreknowing may auoyd 
O fpeake: 

Or if thou haft vphoorded in thy life 
Extorted treafure in the wombe of earth 

For which they fay your fpirits oft walke in death. The cocke 
Speake of it, ftay and feake, ftop it Marcellus. crowes 

Mar. Shall I ftrikee it with my partizan? 

Hor. Doe if it will not ftand. 

Bar. Tis heere. 

Hor. Tis heere. 

Mar. Tis gone. 
We doe it wrong being fo Maiefticall 
To offer it the fhowe of violence. 
For it is as the ayre, invulnerable. 
And our vaine blowes malicious mockery. 

Bar. It was about to fpeake when the cock crewe. 

Hor. And then it ftarted like a guilty thing, 
Vpon a fearful! fummons; I haue heard, 
The Cock that is the trumpet to the mome. 
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King. ^Uf)o'os^ otx Brother's ieatff is fttit bee^ in oH obr meiti^ 
oiieS, anb oltl^otigl^ cuftotn reqUtrei \)S io go into tnoutning anb ^olb 
no ftate paQtaniS at cereinontal§ toe l^ouc t^olig^t Beft to ncuert^defs 
change obr foniBre funerol fbtts (or §uit§ of crimfon, p\)vpU onb 
fcorlet Becobfe nti) late brother's totboto ^iS become ml) moft beor 
confott anb toife. 
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Doth with his lofty and fhrill founding throat 
Awake the God of day, and at his warning 
Whether in fea or fire, in earth or ayre 
Th'extrauagant and erring fpirit hies 
To his confine, and of the truth heerein 
This prefent obje(5l made probation. 

M'flsr. It faded on the crowing of the Cock. 
Some fay that euer gainft that feafon comes 
Wherein our Sauiours birth is celebrated 
This bird of dawning fingeth all night long. 
And then they fay no fpirit dare fturre abroade 
The nights are whole fome, then no plannets ftrike. 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charme 
So hallowed, and fo gratious is that time. 

Hora. So haue I heard and doe in part belieue it, 
But looke the morne in ruffet mantle clad 
Walkes ore the dewe of yon high Eaftward hill 
Breake we our watch vp and by my aduife 
Let vs impart what we haue feene to night 
Vnto young Hamlet, for vppon my life 
This fpirit dumb to vs, will fpeake to himi: 
Doe you confent we fhall acquaint him' with it 
As needful in our loues, fitting our duty. 

Mar. Lets doo't I pray, and I this morning knowe 
Where we fhall find him moft conuenient. Exeunt. 

Florifh. Enter Claudius, King of Denmarke, Gertradthe Queene, 

Counfaile: as Polomus, and Ms Sonne Laertes, 

Hamlet, Cum Alys. 

Claud. Though yet of Hamlet our deare brothers death 
The memorie be greene, and that its befitted 
To beare our harts in griefe, and our whole Kingdome, 
To be contracted in one browe of woe 
Yet fo farre hath difcretion fought with nature, 
That we with wifeft forrowe thinke on him 
Tc^ether with remembrance of our felues : 
Therefore our fometime Sifter, now our Queene 
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Set tuetti one t^ett fie cheerful anb mafe feftiual tott^ \>S. 
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Th'imperiall ioyntreffe to this warlike ftate 

Haue we as twere with a defeated ioy 

With an aufpitious, and a dropping eye, 

With mirth in funerall, and with dirdge in marriage, 

In equal fcale waighing delight and dole 

Taken to wife: nor haue we heerein bard 

Your better wifdomes, which haue freely gone 

With this affaire along (for all our thankes) 

Now foUowes that you knowe yoiuig Fottinbrafie, 

Holding a weake fuppofall of our worth 

Or thinking by our late deare brothers death 

Our ftate to be difioynt, and out of frame 

Coleagued with this dreame of his aduantage 

He hath not faild to peltur vs with meffage 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands 

Loft by his father, with all bands of lawe 

To our moft valiant brother, fo much for him: 

Now for our felfe, and for this time of meeting. 

Thus much the bufines is, we haue heere writ 

To Norway Vncle of young Fortenhraffe 

Who impotent and bedred fcarcely heares 

Of this his Nephewes purpofe ; to fuppref f e 

His further gate heerein, in that the leuies. 

The lifts, and full proportions are all made 

Out of his fuibied, and we heere (Efpatch 

You good Cornelius, and you Vaitemand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway, 

Giuing to you no further perfonall power 

To bufiness with the King, more then the fcope 

Of thefe delated articles allowe : 

Farwell, and let your haft commend your dutie. 

Cor. Vo. In that, and all things will we fhowe our dutie. 

King. We doubt it nothing, hartely farwell. 
And now Laertes whats the newes with you? 
You told vs of fome fute, what ift Laertes f 
You cannot fpeake of reafon to the Dane 
And lofe your voyce ; what wold'It thoui begge Laertes? 
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King. Sttt fa^, SotojnBttS, ^oto t§ it tottl^ ^our foil Seon^orbuS? 
$tti8 ^e alteaiif fet out for prance? 

Coramhvs. 9li)e, attj groctol)§ £orb anb Sing, l^e ^a§ gone alreabt). 

A:tn^. Sbt is t^i§ toit^ ^oUr confent? 

Coramhvs, 3lt)e — U^^er 6:onfent, SRibble Eonfcnt, anb Sotoer Kon= 
fent! Df §)our $ig^nef§, 5e ^o§ got an eEttaorbinottj, noBIe, escellent, 
an\i gloriobS confent front nte. 

King. 2I§ ^e jaS ijobr gonfent, fo mot) it go toell toit^ nte, anb 
mat) bring l^itn fafe bac{ again iv \>S. 



93bt t^vt), prince gantlet, teie toif^ t)oki ntoft of all to lie contenteb. ®ee 
l^oto t)ol)r tnotl^er grieueS anb i§ renbereb nnQop^t) b^ ^obr conftant 
ntelancl^olt). SESe ^one l^earb too t^at tjob l^aue beterntineb to retbm ttt 
t^e Uninerfit^ of SESittettBbrg. SSe :t>vit4 )|ob for tjobr tnot^er'S fafe to 
afianbon fbcQ an intention. Stentain ^ere at obr cobrt, toe ^rat) ^ob. 
{^or toe lone t)ob anb lone to l^ane t|ob near b§, anb are foKcitobS 
t^at no ntifc^ance Befall tjob. Or if t)ob toif^ not to fce<i t)obrfeIf oi 
obr cobrt, go to ^obr l^erebitartt Singbom of Slortoo^. 
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That fhall not be my offer, not thy asking, 
The head is not more natiue to the hart 
The hand more inltrumentall to the mouth 
Then is the throne of Denmarke to thy father. 
What would'ft thou haue Laertes? 

Laer. My dread Lord, 
Your leaue and fauor to retume to Fraunce, 
From whence, though willingly I came to Denmarke, 
To fhowe my dutie in your Coronation ; 
Yet now I muft confeffe, that duty done 
My thoughts and wifhes bend againe toward Fraunce 
And bowe them to your gracious leaue and pardon. 

King. Haue you your fathers leaue, what faies Polonms? 

Palo. Hath my Lord wroimg from me my flowe leaue 
By labourfome petition, and at laft 
Vpon his will I feald my hard content. 



I doe befeech you giue him leaue to goe. 

King. Take thy faire houre Laertes, time be thine 
And thy beft graces fpend it at thy will : 
But now my Cofin Hamlet, and my fonne. 

Ham. A little more then kin, and leffe then kind. 

King. How Is it that the clowdes ftill hang on you. 

Ham. Not fo much my Lord, I am too much in the fonne. 

Queene. Good Hamlet caft thy nighted colour off 
And let thine eye looke like a friend on Denmarke, 
Doe not for euer with thy vailed lids 
Seeke for thy noble Father in the duft. 
Thou know'ft tis common all that Hues muft die, 
Pafsing through nature to eternitie. 

Ham,. I Maddam, it is common. 

Quee. If it be 
Why feemes it fo perticuler with thee. 

Hamn. Seemes Maddam, nay it is, I know not feemes, 
Tis not alone my incky cloake coold mother 
Nor cuftomary fuites of folemble blacke 
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Nor windie fufpiration of forft breath 
No, nor the fruitfull riuer in the eye. 
Nor the dede(5ted hauior of the vifage 
Together with all formes, moodes, chapes of griefe 
That can deuote me truely, thefe indeede feeme. 
For they are adions that a man might play. 
But I haue that within which paffes Ihowe 
Thefe but the trappings and the fruites of woe. 

King. Tis fweete and commendable in youir nature Hamlet, 
To g^ue thefe mourning duties to your father 
But you muft knowe your father loft a father. 
That father loft, loft his, and the furuiuer bound 
In iilliall obligation for fome tearme 
To doe obfequious forrowe, but to perfeuer 
In obftinate condolement, is a courfe 
Of impious ftubbomes, tis vnmanly griefe. 
It fhowes a will moft incorre<5l to heauen 
A hart vnfortified, or minde impatient 
An vnderftanding fimple and vnfchoold 
For what we knowe muft be, and is as common 



As any. the moft vulgar thing to fence. 
Why fhould we in our peuifh oppofition 
Take it to hart, fie, tis a fault to heauen, 
A fault againft the dead, a fault to nature. 
To reafon moft abfurd, whofe common theame 
Is death of fathers, and who ftill hath cryed 
From the firft courfe, till he that died to day 
This muft be fo : we pray you throw to earth 
This vnpreuailing woe, and thinke of vs 
As of a father, for let the world take note 
You are the moft imediate to our throne. 
And with no leffe nobilitie of loue 
Then that which deareft father beares his fonne, 
Doe I impart toward you for your intent 
s 
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Queen. W\) tnbcQ Beloueb fon, prince ^atnlet, it greotlt) aftonif^eS 
me t^at t)ol) l^aue becibeb to leaue u§ l^ere, anb io Betake ^otirfelf in 
993itten6erg. S^ob fnotoeft tnell if^at toe ntoiirn t)okir tot^al fatl^er fo 
latelt) beab, anb t^at, if i)ot] leoite b§, xi toill abb to obt grief, ^eateft 
fon, tl^en retnain l^ere, anb bentanb toit^okit reftiratnt to^atfoenev mat; 
p\ta\t anb beltgl^t i)oi). 

Hamlet. ^ totll o(e)) t)ot) toitl^ all nt^ l^eart, anb \aiii remain. 

King. 2)0 fo, beareft ^Prince. S3e ^aue, ^otoeuer, betermineb 
to l^olb a caroiife, to^erebt) obr beareft f))onfe mot) forget l^er melan^ 
c:|oIt). S3t3t t)ot), prince ^amkt, anb t^e ot^er no(Ie§, mnft fl^etn 
4ot)rfeItte§ c^eerfnl. %ox i^t ^jrefent, l^otueuer, tue mtjSt male an cnb of 
obr feftinitieS, for tfte bat) i§ coming on ta ^tit to flight t^e Blacf nig^t. 
Il^ee, l^otoeuer, mt) beareft confort, :3 mtift foHoln to t)ot)r Beb-cl^amfier. 

S^ome, let t)S, l^anb in ^anb anb arm in arm emfirace. 
@njo^tng t^e floeet :tilebge of qtiiet lone a f;pace. 
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In going back to fchoole in Wittenberg. 
It is moft retrc^rd to our define. 
And we befeech you bend you to remaine 
Heere in the cheare and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefeft courtier, cofin, and our fornie. 

Quee. Let not thy mother loofe her prayers Hamlet, 
I pray thee ftay with vs, goe not to Wittenberg. 

Ham. I fhall in all my beft obay you Madam. 

King. Why tis a louing and a faire reply. 
Be as our felfe in Denmarke, Madam, come. 
This gentle and vnforc'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits fmiling to my hart, in grace whereof. 
No iocond health that Denmarke drinkes to day. 
But the great Cannon to the clouds fhall tell. 
And the Kings rowfe the heauen fhall brute againe, 
Refpeaking earthly thunder ; come away. Florifh. Exeunt all. 

Ham. O that this too too fallied flefh would melt, but Hamlet. 
Thaw and refolue it felfe into a dewe. 
Or that the euerlafting had not fixt 
His cannon gainft feale flaughter, o God, God, 
How wary, ftale, flat, and vnprofitable 
Seeme to me all the vfes of this world? 
Fie on't, ah fie, tis an vnweeded garden 
That growes to feede, things rancke and grofe in nature, 
Poffeffe it meerely that it fhouid come thus 



But two months dead, nay not fo much, not two. 
So excellent a King, that was to this 
Hiperion to a fatire, fo louing to my mother. 
That he might not beteemie the winds of heauen 
Vifite her face too roughly, heauen and earth 
Muft I remember, why fhe fhould hang on him 
As if increafe of appetite had growne 
By what it fed on, and yet within a month, 
Let me not thinke on't ; frailty thy name is woman 
A little month or ere thofe fhooes were old 
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King. Seateft confott, l^otai conteS vt t^ot ijoti aw fo fob. 
ore 0t)r CItieen. SSe lone ))o))r anb all t|e ftngbotn is t^obtS. W^at is 

OMffM. aWt) ^tng, S nm flreotli) trob6Ieb at tl^e mdancl^ol^ of ntt) 
fon gantlet $e is mt) onlti :)itittce; anb t^is it is tl^ot tiainS me. 

iiLtnj^. <SttIl ntelancl^olt)? SE3e toill call in atl tl^e tnifeft )i^^ficianS 
«f obr realm, t^ot t^€s) mat) teliene l^im. 



Second Sentinel. SSSIfo'S t^ete? 

Hamlet. ^t\f) ! 

Second Sentinel. fBffo^S ifftte? 

Hamlet, ^tt^^l 

Second Sentinel, ^^nftoet, or S'H teac^ ^oJj Better manners. 

Hamlet. S frienb. 

Second Sentinel. SBl^ot frienb? 

Hamlet, f^rienb to t^e fingbom. 

Francisco. S3^ mt) life it is tl^e ^Prince. 

Horatio. g)obr ^gl^nefs — ^is it ^ob or not? 

Hamlet. fBf)atl i)Ot) Iftere, ^oratio? SB^at Brings ^ob? 
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With which fhe followed my poore fathers bodie 

Like Niobe all teares, why fhe 

O God, a beaft that wants difcourfe of reafon 

Would haue moum'd longer, married with my Vncle, 

My fathers brother, but no more like my father 

Then I to Hercules, within a month. 

Ere yet the fait of mioft vnrighteous teares. 

Had left the flufhing in her gauled eyes 

She married, o moft wicked fpeede; to poft 

With fuch dexteritie to inceftious fheets. 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good, 

Buit breake my hart, for I muft hold my tongfue. 



Enter Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo. 

Hora. Haile to your Lordfhip. 

Ham. I am glad to fee you well ; Horatio, or I do torget my fdlfe. 

Hora. The fame my Lord, and your poore feruant euer. 

Ham. Sir my good friend. He change that name with you, 
And what make you from Wittenberg Horatio? 
Marcellus. 

Mar. My good Lord. 

Ham. I am very glad to fee you, (good euen fir) 
But what in faith make you from Wittenberg? 

Hora. A truant difpofition good my Lord. 

Horn. I would not heare your eniniie fay fo, 
Nor fhall you doe my eare that violence 
To make it trufter of your owne report 
Againft your felfe, I knowe you are no truant, 
But what is your affaire in Elfonowre? 
Wede teach you for to drinke ere you depart. 
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Horatio. ^ot>t ^igl^nefs, ^ ffattt sont tfft totmiS to fee tffot eitet^ 
•He i8 at ^i8 ^oft 

Hamlet. Sl^afiS life an l^oneft falbter: foe on tjoti refts i^t fafett) 
of t|e %ing anb fingbont. 

Horatio. Dotir $tgl^nef$, a ftrange tiding f)a8 ^ati;|ieneb. SRegblatl^ 
eitet^ qtiatter of an fiotir a g^oft appeatS; ani, to unit mxnh, ^t is ntvtt 
Kle t^e Ittte Sing — ^^obt father, ^e frightens t^t fenttnel* tetriSI^. 
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Hora. My Lord, I came to fee your fathers funerall. 

Ham. I pre thee doe not mocke me fellowe ftudient, 
I thinke it was to my mothers wedding. 

Hora. Indeede my Lord it followed hard vppon. 

Haim. Thrift, thrift, Horatio, the funerall ba'kt meates 
Did coldly fumifh forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my deareft foe in heauen 
Or euer I had feene that day Horatio, 
My father, me thinks I fee my father. 

Hora. Where my Lord? 

Ham. In my mindes eye Horatio. 

Hora. I faw him once, a was a goodly King. 

Ham. A was a man take him for all in all 
I fhall not looke vppon his like againe. 

Hora. Mjy Lord I thinke I faw him yefternight. 

Ham. faw, who? 

Hora. My Lord the King your father. 

Ha/m. The King my father? 

Hora. Seafon your admiration for a while 
With an attent care till I may deliuer 
Vppon the witnes of thef e gentlemen 
This maruil to you. 

Ham. For Gods loue let me heare? 

Hora. Two nights together had thefe gentlemen 
Marcellus, and Barnardo, on their watch 
In the dead waft and middle of the night 
Beene thus incountred, a figure like your father 
Armed at ipoynt, exadly Capapea 
Appeares before them, and with folemn march, 
Goes flowe anad ftately by them ; thrice he walkt 
By their oppreft and feare furprifed eyes 
Within his tronchions length, whil'ft they diftil'd 
Almoft to gelly, with the adl of feare 
Stand dumbe and fpeake not to him; this to me 
In dreadfull fecrefie impart they did. 
And I with them the third night kept the watch. 
Whereas they had deliuered both in time 
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HamleL ^ l^o^e not, fot tifc ^oi>U of iffi goob reft quittb) till tfft 
ttnte of tl^etr tefbrtection. 

Horatio^ 9el> fo it t§. S'ae feeti it nt^fdf. 

Francisco. Slnb ^t l^o§ ftig^teneb we, ^o\)v ^gl^nefs. 

Second SentineL 2tnb l^c l^o§ gittCtt tne a 6oj on tl^e eot. 

Hamlet, SBl^ftt i§ t^e time? 

Francisco, SRibmgl^t. 

Hamlet, &ooil — ^it t§ jbft t^e time lol^ett g^oftg, to^en tl^e^ tualf, 
loite to flotai t^emfelues. 
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Forme of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The Apparilion comes ; I knewe your father, 



Thefe hands are not more like. 

Ham. But where was this? 

Mar. My Lord, vppon the platforme where we watch. 

Ham. Did you not fpeake to it? 

Hora. My Lord I did. 
But anfwer made it none, yet once me thought 
It lifted vp its head, and did addreffe 
Itfelf e to motion like as it woulld fpeake : 
But euen then the morning Cock crewe loude. 
And at the found it fhrumk in haft away 
And vanifht from our fight. 

Ham. Tis very ftrange. 

Hora. As I doe Hue my honor'd Lord tis teiie 
And we did thinke it writ downe in our dutie 
To let you knowe of it. 

Ham. Indeede Sirs but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to night? 

All. We doe my Lord. 

Ham. Arm'd fay you? 

All. Arm'd my Lord. 

Ham. From top to toe? 

All. My Lord from head to foote. 

Ham. Then fawe you not his face 

Hora. O yes my Lord, he wore his beauer vp. 

Ham. What look't he frowningly? 

Hora. A countenance more in forrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red? 

Hora. Nay very pale. 

Ham. And fixt his eyes vipon you? 

Hora. Moft conftantly. 

Ham^ I would I had beene there. 

Hora. It would haue much a maz'd you. 

Ham. Very like, ftayd it long? 
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Hora. While one with moderate haft might tell a hundreth. 

Both. Longer, longer. 

Hora. Not when I faw't. 

Ham. His beard was grifsl'd, no. 

Hora. It was as I haue feene it in his life 
A fable filuer'd. 



Ham. I wil watch to night 
Perchance twill walke againe. 

Hora. I wam't it will. 

Ham. If it affume my noble fathers perfon. 
He fpeake to it though hell itfelfe fhould gape 
And bid me hold my peace; I pray you all 
If you haue hetherto concealld this fight 
Let it be tenable in your filence ftill, 
And what fomeuer els fhall hap to night, 
Giue it an vnderftanding but no tongue, 
I will requite your loues, fo farre you well : 
Vppon the platforme twixt a leauen and twelfe 
He vifite you. 

All. Our dutie to your honor. Exeunt. 

Ham. Your loues, as mine to you, farwell. 
My fathers fpirit (in armes) all is not well, 
I doubt fome foule play, would the night were come, 
Til then fit ftill my foule, fonde deeds will rife 
Though all the earth ore-whelme them to mens eyes. Exit. 



Enter Laertes, and Ophelia his Sister. 

Laer. My neceffaries are inbarckt, farwell. 
And fifter, as the winds giue benefit 
And conuay, in afsiftant doe not fleepe 
But let me heere from you. 

Ophe. Doe you doubt that? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his fauour, 
Hold it a fafhion, and a toy in blood 
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A Violet in the youth of pdmy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, fweete, not ilafting, 
The perfume and fuppliance of a minute 
No more. 

Ophe. Not more but fo. 

Laer. Thinke it no more. 
For nature creffant does not growe alone 
In thewes and bulkes, but as this temple waxes 
The inward feruice of the minde and foule 
Growes wide withall, perhapes he loues you now, 
And now no foyle nor cautell doth befmirch 
The vertue of his will, but you muft feare. 



His greatnes wayd, his will is not his owne, 

He may not as vnualewed perfonis doe, 

Carue for himfelfe, for on his choife depends 

The fafty and health of this whole ftate, 

And therefore muft Ms Choife be circumfcribd 

Vnto the voyce and yeelding of that body 

Whereof he is the head, then if he faies he loues you, 

It fits your wifdome fo farre to belieue it 

As he in his particuler ad and place 

May giue his faying deede, which is no further 

Then the maine voyce of Denmarke goes withall. 

Then way what lof fe your honor may fuftaine 

If with too credent eare you lift his fongs 

Or loofe your hart, or your chaft treafure open 

To his vnmaftred importunity. 

Feare it Ophelia, feare it my dear fifter, 

And keepe youi in the reare of your affedion 

Out of the fhot and danger of defire, 

"The charieff maide is prodigal inough 

If fhe vnmaske her butie to the Moone 

"Vertue it felfe fcapes not calumnious ftrokes 

"The canker gaules the infants of the fpring 

Too oft before their buttons be difclof'd. 
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And in the morne and liquid dewe of youth 
Contagious blaftments are moft iminent, 
Bewary then, beft fafety Hes in feare, 
Youth to it felfe rebels, though non els neare. 

Ophe. I fhall the eifed of this good leffon keepe 
As watchman to my hart, but good my brother 
Does not as fome vngracious paftors doe, 
Showe me the ftep and thorny way tO' heauen 
Whiles a puft, and reckles libertine 
HSmfelfe the primrofe path of dalience treads. 
And reakes not his owne reed. Enter Polonius. 

Laer. O feare me not, 
I ftay too long, but heere my father comes 
A double blefsing, is a double grace, 
Occafion fmiles vpon a fecond leaue. 

Pol. Yet heere Laertes? a bord a bord for fhame, 
The wind fits in the fhoulder of your faile, 
And you are ftayed for, there my blefsing with thee. 
And thefe fewe precepts in thy memory 
Looke thou charader, giue thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any vnproportion'd thought his ad. 
Be thou familiar, but by no meanes vulgar, 
Thofe friends thou haft, and their a doption tried, 
Grapple them vnto thy foule with hoopes of fteele. 
But doe not dull thy palms with entertainment 
Of each new hatcht vnfledgd courage, beware 
Of entrance to a quarrell, but being in, 
Bear't that th'oppofed may beware of thee, 
Giue euery man thy eare, but fewe thy voyce. 
Take each mans cenfure, but referue thy judgment, 
Q>ftly thy habite as thy purfe can by. 
But not expref t in fancy ; rich not gaudy. 
For the apparrell oft prod'aimes the man 
And they in Fraunoe of the beft ranck and ftation. 
Or of a moft feled and generous, chiefe in that : 
Neither a borrower nor a lender boy. 
For loue oft Ibofes both itfelfe, and friend. 
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And borrowing duUeth edge of hufbandry; 
This aboue all, to thine owne felfe be true 
And it miift followe as the night the day 
Thou canft not then be falfe to any man : 
Farwell, my blefsing feafon this in thee. 

Laer. Moft humbly doe I take my leaue my Lord. 

Pol. The time inuefts youi goe, your feruents tend. 

Laer. Farwell Ophelia, and remember well 
What I haue fayd to you. 

Ophe. Tis in my memory lockt 
And you yourfelfe fhall keepe the key of it. 

Laer. Farwell. Exit Laertes. 

Pol. What ift Ophelia he hath fayd to you ? 

Ophe. So pleafe you, fomething touching the Lord Hamlet. 

Pol. Marry well bethought 
Tis told mie he hath very oft of late 
Giuen prauate time to you, and you yourfelfe 
Haue of your audience beene moft free and bountious. 



If it be fo, as fo tis put on me. 
And that in way of caution, I muft tell you, 
You doe not vnderftand yourfelfe fo cleerely 
As it behooues my daughter, and your honor. 
What is betweene youl giue me vp the truth, 

Ophe. He hath my Lord of late made many tenders 
Of his afledlion to me. 

Pol. A&e&ion, puh, you fpeak like a greene girle 
Vnfifted in fuch perrilous circumftance, 
Doe you belieue hiis tenders as you call them ? 

Ophe. I doe not knowe my Lord what I fhouild thinke. 

Pol. Marry I will teach you, thinke yourfelfe a babi*. 
That you haue tane thefe tenders for true pay 
Which are not fterling, tender yourfelfe more dearly 
Or (not to crack the winde of the poore phrafe 
Wrong it thus) you'l tender me a foole. 
4 
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Ophe. My Lord he hath importun'd me with loue 
In honorable fafhion. 

Pol. 1, fafhion you may call it, go to, go to. 

Ophe. And hath giuen countenance to his fpeech 
My Lord, with almoft all the holy vows of heauen. 

Pol. I, fprings to catch wood-cockes, I doe knowe 
When the blood bumes, how prodigall the foule 
Lends the tongue vowes, thefe blazes daughter 
Giuing more light than heat, extindl in both 
Euen in their promife, as it is a making 
You muft not take for fire, from' this time 
Be fomething fcanter of your maiden prefence 
Set your intreatments at a higher rate 
Then a commaund to parle ; for Lord Hamlet, 
Belieue fo much in him that he is young. 
And with a larger tider may he walke 
Then may be giuen you : in fewe Ophelia, 
Doe not belieue his vowes, for they are brokers 
Not of that die which their inueftments fhowe 
But meere imploratotors of vnholy fuites 
Breathing like fandiified and pious bonds 
The better to beguide : this is for all, 
I would not in plaine tearmes from this time foorth 



Haue you fo flaunder any moment lealure 

As to giue words or talke with the Lord Hamlet, 

Looke too't I charge you, come your wayes. 

Ophe. I fhall obey my Lord. Exeunt. 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio and Marcelhis. 

Ham. The ayre bites fhroudly, it is very colde. 

Hora. It is nipping, and an eager ayre. 

Ham. What houre now? 

Hora. 1 thinke it lackes of twelfe. 

Mar. No, it is ftrooke. 
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Slje 5|8Iatfo«tt. 

[Healths again. 
Hamlet, ^o!— to^ot t§ t^ot? 
Horatio, — S finci) it i§ if}e ©olirt Still brtnftng ifealtffS. 
Hamlet. fHisfft, ^oratiol Wt) £orb anb fotl^er anb bncle males 
^tmfelf tmtt't) toit^ l^i§ foIIo)tier§. 



3[Ia§, ^orotto, S Jnoto not ffoto it t§ t^at fince mtj fotl^er's beitfl^ 
3 otn oltoaljS fo ftcl at l^eort; iaffilt mi) roijol ntotl^ev ^as olrcab^ 
forgotten ffim, anb t:^c Sing ftill fooner: for tol^ile S toaS in @er= 
Mioni) ^e l^ob l^intfelf crotoneb tottl^ all ^afte in 25enniarl. Sbt to 
afStonte fonte fort of fl^oto of title l^e ifaS ntabe oner to nte tl^e Sroton of 
^ottuai), anb a^^ealeb to tl^e toill of tl^e <State§. 
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Hora. Indeede ; I heard it not, it then drawes neere the feafon, 
Wherein the fpirit held his wont to walke. A flourish of trumpets 
What does this meane my Lord ? and 2 peeaes goes of. 

Ham. The King, doth wake to night and takes his rowfe. 
Keepes waf fell and the fwaggering vp-fpring reeles : 
And as he draines his drafts of Rennifh downe, 
The kettle drumme, and trumpet, thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Hora. Is lit a cuftome? 

Ham. I marry ift. 
But to my minde, though I am natiue heere 
And to the manner borne, it is a cuftome 
More honourd in the breach, then the obferuence. 
This heauy headed reuealie eaft and weft 
Makes vs traduft, and taxed of other nations, 
They clip vs drunkards, and with Swinifh phrafe 
Soyle our addition, and indeede it takes 
From our afchieuements, though perform'd at height 
The pith and marrow of our attributes. 
So oft it chaunces in particuler men, 
That for fome vicious mole of nature in them 
As in their birth wherein they are not guilty, 
(Since nature cannot choofe his origin) 
By their ore-grow'th of forae complexion 
Oft breaking downe the pales and forts of reafon. 
Or by fome habit, that too much ore-leauens 
The forms of plaufiue manners, that thefe men 
Carrying I fay the ftamp of one defed 
Being Natures liuery, or Fortunes ftarre, 
His vertues els be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may vndergoe. 
Shall in the generall cenfure take corruption 
From that particuler fault : the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble fubftance of a doubt 
To his owne fcandle 

Enter Ghoft. 
Hora. Look my Lord it comes. 
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Hamlets iBptaV. fat) \ofio t^ob art, anb to^at tffo\) itSittSi. 

Ghost, gantlet. 

Hnmlet, Sir, 

Ghost, gantlet. 

Hnmlet, m^ai befkeft tl^oD? 



Second Sentinel, ^a! — ^ere'S t^e g^oft again. 

Horatio. SoeS ?)ot)t ^igl^nefd fee note? 

Francisco. Sioit't fie frtgl^teneb, t)obr ^igl^nefs. 

[G/iojf crosses the stage and beckons to Hamlet. 

Hamlet. %fie gl^oft fieclons tne. @entlenten, ftattb afibe atol^Ue. 
$ovaiio, bo not go fat atoa^ fvont l^ete. ^ toill foHotai tffc gl^oft anb 
afcetiatn tol^ai f)e toant^. [E^rtY. 

Horatio. @(entlenten; let t§ foUottt l^tnt to fee tl^at fft fnffet no 
favot. [Exevnt. Ghost beckons Hamlet to the middle of the stage and 
opens his jaws seueral times. 
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Ham. Angels and Minifters of grace defend vs : 
Be thou a fpirit of health, or gobUn damn'd, 
Bring with thee ayres from heatien, or blafts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thoui com' ft fuch a queftionable fhape. 
That I will fpeake to thee. He call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royall Dane, o anfwere mee. 
Let mie not burft in ignorance, but tell 
Why thy canoniz'd bones hearfed in death 
Haue burft their cerements ? why the Sepulcher, 
Wherein we faw thee quietly interr'd 
Hath op't his ponderous and marble iawes. 
To caft thee vp againe, what may this meane 
That thou dead corfe, againe in compleat fteele 
Reuifites thus the glimpfes of the Moone, 
Making night hideous, and we fooles of nature 
So horridly to fhake our difpofition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our foules. 
Say why is this, wherefore, what fhould we doe? Beckins. 

Hora. It beckins you to goe away with it 
As if it forme impartment did defire 
To you alone. 

Mar. Locke with what curteous adlion 
It waues you to a more remooued ground. 
But doe not goe with it. "- 

Hora. No, by no meanes. 

Ham. It will not fpeake, then I will followe it. 

Hora. Etoe not my Lord. 

Ham. Why what fhould be the feare, 
I doe not fet my life at a pinnes fee. 
And for my fouJlle, what can it doe to that 
Being a thing iirmnortall as itfelfe; 
It waues me forth againe. He followe it. 

Hora. What if it tempt you toward the flood my, 
Or to the dr^dfuU fomnet of the cleefe 
That bettles ore his bafe into the fea. 
And there affume fome other horrible fonne 
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Ghost, ^tat mt, ^amitt, for i^t time a^j^roac^eS hil^en S vx'o'it 
gmc tn^felf had to t^e platt to^ence S ^<»«c cime. §eor anb giae 
^eeb to to^at S f^oK relote. 

Hamlet. S^jeol, tl^b be^Jorteb f^obe of ntt) ro^al fiorb onb fot^er. 

GAoj*. S^eti ^eor. Son gantlet, lol^at S ^iite to tell l)ol) i§ t^ij 
father's tmnottitttl beat^. 

Hamlet. 3B^ot! i)ttnattoral beat^! 

G/wrf. 21^! bttttottoal beat^! tnoto t^ot S l^ab t^e l^afiit to to^ic^ 
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Which might depriue your foueraigiitie of reafon, 
And draw you into madnes, thinke of it, 
The very place puits toyes of defperation 
Without more motiue, into euery braine 
That lookes fo many fadoms to the f ea 
And hears it rore beneath. 

Ham>. It waues me ftiM, 
Goe on, He followe thee. 

M(w. You fhall not goe my Lord. 

Hcmi. Hold of your hands. 

Hora. Be rul'd, you fhall not goe. 

Ham. My fate cries out 
And makes each petty arture in this body 
As hardy as the Nameon Lyons nerue; 
Still am I cald, vnhand me Gentlemen. 
By heauen He make a ghoft of him that lets me, 
I fay away, goe on. He follow thee. Exit Ghoft and Hamlet. 

Hora. He waxes defperate with imagion. 

Mar. Lets followe, tis not fit thus to obey him. 

Hora. Haue after, to what if f ue will this come ? 

Mao". Something is rotten in the ftate of Denmarke, 

Hora. Heauen will diredl it. 

Matr. Nay lets follbw him. Exeunt. 

Enter Ghoft, and Hamlet. 

Ham. Whether wilt thou leade me, fpeake, Ee go no further, 

Ghoft. — Marke me. 

Ham. I will. 

Ghoft. My houre is almoft come 
When I to fulphrus and tormenting flames. 
Milft render vp my felfe. 

Ham. Alas poore Ghoft. 
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Ghoft. Pitty me not, but leend they ferious hearing 
To what I fhall vnfold. 

Ham. Speake, I am bound to heare. 

Ghoft. So art thou to reuenge, when thou fhalt hear. 

Ham. What? 

Ghoft. I am thy father's fpirit, 
Doomed for a certaine tearme to walke the night, 
And for the day cxMifined to faft in fires, 
Till the foule crimes done in my dayes of nature 
Are burnt and purg'd away ; but that I am forbid 
To tell the fecrets of my prifon houfe, 
I could a tale vnfolde whofe lighteft word 
Would harrow vp thy foule, freeze thy young blood. 
Make thy two eyes like ftars ftart from their fpheres. 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particuler haire to ftand an end, 
Like quiills vpon the fearefull Porpentine, 
But this eternal blazon muft not be 
To ears of flefh and blood, lift, lift, o lift : 
If thou did' ft euer thy deare father love. 

Ham. O God. 

Ghoft. Reuenge his foule, and moft unnatural! murther. 

Ham. Murther. 

Ghoft. Murther moft foule, as in the beft it is, 
But this moft foule, ftrange and vnnaturalll. 

Ham. Haft me to know't, that I with wings as imft 
As meditation, or the thoughts of loue 
May fweepe to my reuenge. 

Ghoft. I find thee apt, 
And duller fhould'ft thou be then the fat weedte 
That rootes it felfe in eafe on Lethe wharffe, 
Would'f t thou not fturre in this ; now Hamlet hcare, 
Tis giuen out, that fleeping in my Orchard, 
A Serpent ftung me, fo'the whole eare of Denmarke. 
Is by a forged proceffe of my dfeath 
Ranckely abuf de : but knowe thou noMte Youth, 
The Serpent that did fting thy fathers life 
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natbre l^ab accliftonteb me to go in mk) xotfal ))Ieaft)ire=garben otett) 
bat> ofter biitner, anb t^ere to flee^j for on ff\>ox, One bat) nttj Brot^et, 
t^irfttng for tnlj croton, onb ^ob taitff l^int t^e Sbfitle jljtce of eBenon. 
S;p§ oil, or jbice, l^o§ t^e follotoing effect: 2ls foon as a fc»ti bro^§ of 
it ntis toit5 tf)t Bloob of a man, tl^eij, immebiate, clog tl^e ljaf§age§ of 
life anb beftroJ) life. XffiS jbice, hi^ile S toaS aflee^, fft ^JoUreb into 
m\f ear; a§ foon af it reacl^eb mt) ^eab, ^ bieb at once; tol^ereb^on it 
toaS giuen ont t^at ;§ ^ab bieb of a violent apolpUpif, 



<so toa§ S ro66eb 
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Now wears his Crowne. 
Ham. O my propheticke foule! my Vncle? 



Ghoft. I that inceftuous, that adulterate beaft, 
With witchcraft of his wits, with trayterous gifts, 
O wicked wit, and gifts that haue the power 
So to feduce ; wonne to his fhamefull luft 
The will of my mof t f eeming vertuous Quieene ; 

Hamlet, what falling off was there 
From me whofe loue was of that dignitie 
That it went hand in hand, euen with the vowe 

1 made to her in marriage and to decline 
Vppon a wretch whofe natural gifts were poore. 

To thofe of mine ; but vertue as it neuer will be mooued. 

Though lewdnef fe court it in a fhape of heauen. 

So but though to a radiant Angle linckt, 

Will fort itfelfe in a celeftial bed. 

And pray on garbage. 

Bult foft, me thinkes I fent the morning ayre, 

Briefe let me be; fleeping within my Orchard. 

My cuftome always of the afternoone, 

Vpon my feoure houre, thy Vnde ftole 

With iuyoe of curled Hebona in a viall, 

And in the porches of my ears did poure 

The leaprous deftilment, whofe effect 

Holds fuch an enmitie with blood of man. 

That fwift as quickfiluerit courfes through 

The naturail gates and allies of the body, 

And with a fodaine vigour it doth poffeffe 

And curds like eager droppings into milke. 

The thin and wholfomie blood ; fo did it mine, 

And a moft inftant tetter barckt about 

Moft Lazerlike with vile and lothlome craft. 

All my fnK)oth body. 

Thus was I fleeping by a brothers hand, 
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of nit) life of nt^ fingbom aitb of ml) hiife all at t^e fojtie titne ht\ t^i» 
S^rant! 



Hamlet. '^'o\t ^eauens! if t^is 6e trtie 3 ftoear to reuenge t)oti. 
G/toj*. ;S cannot reft Ontil mt) l)nnatt)rol ntticbet Be reuengeb. 

Hamlet. § ftocor tl^at 3 toill not reft bntil S ^ine ^ab ntJ) reuenge 
on t^iii fratvicibe. 
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Of life, of Crowne, of Queene at once difpatcht. 

Cut off euen in the blof fomes of my finne, 

Vnhuzled, difappointed, unanudd, 

No reckning' made, but fent to my account 

Withal my imiperfedions on my hand,, 

O horrible, o horrible, moft horrible. 

If thou haft nature in thee beare it not. 



Let not the royall bed of Denmarke be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceft. 
But howfomeuer thou puirfues this ad, 
Tain't not thy minde, nor let thy foule contriue 
Againft thy mother ought, leaue her to heauen, 
And to thofe thotnes that in her boforae lodge 
To prick and fting, her, fare thee well at once. 
The Gloworme fhewes the matine to be neere. 
And gines to pale his vneffedluall fire, 
Adiew, Adiew, adiew, remember me. 

Ham. O all you hoft of heauen, o earth, what els. 
And fhall I coupple hell, o fie, hold, hold my hart. 
And you my finnowes, growe not inftant old. 
But beare me fwiftly vp ; remember thee, 
I thou poore Ghoft whiles memory holds a feate 
In this distraded globe, remember thee, 
Yea, from the tabUfe of my memory 
He wipe away all triuiall fond records, 
All fawes of books, all forms, all preffures paft 
That youth and obfervation coppied there 
And thy commandement all alone fhall liue. 
Within the booke and volume of my braine 
Vnmixt with bafer matter, yes by haeuen, 
O moft pernicious woman, 
O villaine, villaine, fmiling damned villaine, 
My tables, meet it is I fet it downe 
That one may fmile, and fmile, and be a villaine, 
At leaft I am fure it may be lo in Denmarke. 
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Horatio, ^oto i§ it tott^ ^oUr §tgl^nef§? SS^t) fo iettor=ftticfen? 
^aSi iffo\) Ifiexcffance Been biStlJtBeb? 

Hamlet. ^e§, inbeeb; Betjonb cII meofbte. 

Horatio. ^a§ Dobr ^igl^nefs feen t^e g^oft? 

Hamlet. %Mit\ trblt) — ^feeit anb fl)o!en to it. 

Horatio. £) ^eowens! tl^is 6obe§ fontet^ing fttange. 

Hamlet, ^e ]^o§ leuealeb io ate a l^orrtBIe t^ing; t:^etefore S ^toti 
))Oti, gentlemen, ftanb Bt) nte in a matter tl^at calls fot uengeance. 
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So Vncle, there you are, now to my word, 
It is adew, adew, remember me. 
I haue fworn't. 

Enter Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Hora. My Lord, my Lord. 

Mar. Lord Hamiet. 

Hora. Heauens lecure him. 

Ham. So be it. 

Mar. Illo, ho ho, my Lord. 

Haim. Hillo, ho, ho, boy come, and come. 



Mar. How i'ft my noWe Lord ? 

Hora. What news my Lord ? 

Haim. O, wonderfull. 

Hora. Good my Lord tell it. 

Ham. No, you will reueal it. 

Hora. Not I my Lord by heauen. 

Mar. Nor I my Lord. 

Ham. How fay you then, would hart of man once thinke it, 
But you'le be fecret. 

Booth. I by heauen. 

Horn.. There's neuer a villaine. 
Dwelling in all Denmarke 
But bee's an arrant knaue. 

Hora. There needs no Ghoft my Lord, come from the graue 
To tell vs this. 

Ham. Why right, you are in the right, 
And fo without more circumftance at all 
I hold it fit that we fhake hands and part. 
You, as your bufines and defire fhall poynt you. 
For euery man hath bufines and defire 
Such as it is, and for my own poore part. 
I will go pray. 

Hora. Thefe are but wilde and whuiling words my Lord. 

Ham. I am forry they offend you hartily. 
Yes faith hartily. 
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Horatio. Dob are Slirelij conuinceb of tnt) fatt^flilnefS, onltf tell me. 

Francisco. g)olir ^ig^ncfs cannot boufit a§ to mi) ^el<). 

Hamlet, ©cntlemen, Before ^ reueal t^e matter JjoD mDft ftoear an 
oati^ on t)obr trut^ anb l^onor. 

Francisco. ?)oUr §ig^nef§ !noto§ t^e lone S tear Ijoto. S toill toilh 
tnglt) riff mt) life if tjob can ^ane t)ol)r rcncnge. 

Horatio. ^Ut tl^olJ t^c oat^ to ))§, anb toe totll ftanb 6t) i)ol) a§ 
trlie men. 

Hamlet. S^en, lalj tjotir finger on ml) ftoorb — "SSe ftoear." 

Horatio and Francisco. 3Be ftoear. 

G/toj* (within). S55e ftoear. 

Hamlet. ^oUa! — toljat i§ t^i§? ftoear again. 

Horatio and Francisco. SBe ftoear. 

Ghost. SSe ftoear. 

Hamlet. SB^at i§ t^is? ^t i§ nn ec^o to^ic^ fenb§ iad to tf)t 
reBoUnb of obr toorbs. Some, toe toill go io another f^jot. SBe 
ftoear. 
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Hora. There's no offense my Lord. 

Ham. Yes by Saint Patrick, but there is Horatio, 
And much offense to, touchkig this vision heere, 
It is an honeft Ghoft that let me tell you, 
For your desire to knowe what is betweene vs 
Oremaftrer as you may, and now good friends. 
As you are friends, fchollars and fouldiers, 
Giue me one jxxwe requeft. 

Hora. What i'st my Lord, we will 

Hami). Neuer make knowne what you haue feene to night. 

Booth. My Lord we will! not. 

HoMi). Nay but fwear't. 

Hora. In faith my Lord not I. 

Man: Nor I my Lord in faith. 



Ham. Vppon my fword. 

Ma/r. We haue fwome my Lord already. 

Hwm. Indeede vppon my fword, indeed. 

Ghoft cries under the Stage. 

Ghoft. Sweare. 

Ham. Ha, ha, boy, fay' ft thou fo, art thou there trupenny ? 
Comie on, you heare this fellows in the Sellerige. 
Confent to fweare. 

Hora. Propose the oath my Lord. 

Haim. Neuer to fpeake of this that you have feenie 
Sweare by my sword. 

Ghoft. Sweare. 

Ham, & vbique, then weele fhift ouir ground; 
Gome hether Gentlemen 
And lay your hands againe upon my fword, 
Sweare by my fword. 
Neuer to fpeake of this that you haue heard. 

Ghoft. Sweare by his fword. 

Ham. Well fayd olde Mole, can't worke it'h earth fo faft. 
A worthy Pioner, once more remooue good friends. 
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Hamlet. O S n"* ^eor ln^tt tljts tneanS. ^t fcetnS t^ot t^e 
gl^oft of tnl) father t§ bi§i)leafeb ot Jtit) ntoling t^e motter fnohjn. 
Gtentlemen^ S <"^<i*» t)o^r Uane tne; ti)=jnorrolo S totll rciteol euerttt^tng. 

Horatio and Francisco. ^ate\Dtli, g)olir ^tgljncfl. [ExiV Francisco. 

Hamlet, ^orotio, contc ^tt^er. 

Horatio. SB^ot t§ tjour ^tgl^nefS' totll? 

Hamlet. §a§ tlje ot^er gone? 

Horatio, ^e ^a§. 

Hamlet. S fn»to, ^orotio, t^ot t^ol) :50ft at oil timcS Been trtoe to 
«te, fo S totll reueol to tjoli hj^at t^e ©fjoft ^o§ tolb me, nanteltj, tffot 
OT>) fot^er bieb uiolent beot^. Wi) father — ^t toi^o t§ noto mtj fat^et 
— f)a8 jnbrbereb ffim. 

Horatio. D ^couen! toffat bo S ^ear? 

Hamlet. %f)0\} fnotoeft, ^ortttio, tffat m\) bear be^iarteb father's 
cliftom tooS euert) bot) oftcr ffi§ btttner to flee^) on ^olir in 5i§ fDntnter= 
i^olife, %ffe utlkin, fnotoing tifi§, conteS to mi> fot^er onb ^loOrS into 
l^is cor, hj^ilft ffe fle<)t, t^e jiiice of e^enon, Onber to^icl^ wt) fot^er'S 
f^jirtt be^jortcb. Sll^t^ tl^e occlirfeb bog bib in orbcr to obtain t^e crolon; 
anb nolo front t^i§ moment S toill ^Ijt on on offecteb mabnefs, onb in 
mt) offectotion fo fftlfnlli) platf mtf patt t^ot S f^iH finb an o)))jortl)= 
nttt) to ouenge mi) fot^er's beotl^- 

Horatio, ^f fo it i§ to 6e, ;5 ^lebge mijfelf to Be trOe to ^oDr ^igB= 
nefe, 

Hamlet, ^orotio, ^ toill fo onenge mtjfelf on tffis omBitioUS onb 
abtiIterot)i$ mbrberer t^ot ))oftcritt) ^ffali f^eaf of it till eternitt). S toill 
note go anb bif§emBIe onb Bibe mi) time tontil 3 finb o^^jortimiti) to 
toorf mi) teuenge. [Exeunt. 
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Hora. O day and night, but this is wondrous ftrange. 

Ham>. And therefore as a ftranger giue it welcome. 
There are more things in heauen and earth Horatio. 
Then are dream't of in your philofophie, but come 
Heere as before, neuer fo help you mercy, 
(How ftrange or odde fo mere I beare my felfe, 
As I perchance heereafter fhall thinke meet. 
To put an Anticke difpofition on 
That you at fuch times feeing me, neuier fhall 
With arrmies incomhred thus, or this head fhake. 
Or by pronouncing of fome doubtful phrafe. 
As well, welli, we knowe, or we could and if we would, 
Of if we Eft to fpeake, or there be and if they might. 
Or fuch ambiguous giuing out, to note) 
That you knowe ought of me, this doe fweare. 
So grace and mercy at your Mbft neede helpe you. 

Ghoft. Sweare. 

Ham. Reft, reft, perturbed fpirit; fo Gentlemen, 
Withall my loue I doe commend me to you. 



And what fo poore a man as Hamlet is. 

May doe t'expreffe his loue and frending to you. 

God willing fhall not lack, let vs goe in together. 

And ftill your fingers on your lips I pray. 

The time is out of ioynt, o curfed fpight 

That euer I was borne to fet it right. 

Nay^come, lets goe together. Exeunt. 

Enter old Polonius, with his man or two. 

Pol. Giue him his money, and thefe notes. Reynaido. 

Rey. I will my Lord. 

Pol. You fhaffi doe meruils wifely good Reynaido, 
Before you vifite him, to make incfuire 
Of his behauiour. 

Rey. My Lord, I did intend it. 
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Pol. iMaxy well faid, very well faid; looke you fir, 
Enquire me firft what Danskers are in Parris, 
And how, and who, what means, and where they keepe, 
What companie, at what expence, and finding 
By this encompafment, and drift of queftion. 
That they doe know my fonne, come you more neerer 
Then your perticular demaunds will tuch it, 
Take you as t'were fome diftant knowledge of him. 
As thus, I know his father and his friends. 
And in f>art him, doe you marke this Reynaldo? 

Rey. I, very well my Lord. 

Pol. And in part him, but you may fay not well. 
But y'ft be he I meane, hee's very wilde, 
Adifted fo and fo, and there put on him' 
What forgeries you pleafe, marry none fo ranck 
As may difhonour him, take heeds of that. 
But fir, fuch wanton, wild, and vfuall flips. 
As are companions noted and moft knowne 
To youth and libertie. 

Rey. As gaming my Lord. 

Pol. I, or drinking, fencing, fwearing. 
Quarrelling, drabbing, you may goe fo far. 

Rey. My Lord, that would difhonor him. 

Pof. Fayth as you may feafon it in the charge. 
You muft not put another fcanddl on him. 
That he is open to incontinencie, 

That's not my meaning, but breath his faults fo quently 
That they may feeme the taints of libertie. 
The flafh and out-breaks of a fierie mind, 
A fauagenes in vnreclaimed blood. 
Of generall affault. 

Rey. But my good Lord. 

Pol. Wherefore fhould you dt>e this? 

Rey. I my Lord, I would know that. 

Pol. Marry fir, beer's my drift. 
And I belieue it is a fetch of wit. 
You laying thefe flight fallies on my fonne. 
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As t'were a thing a little loyld with working, 

Marke you, your partie in conuerfe, him you would found 

Hauing euer feene in the prenominat crimes 

The youth you breath of guitie, be affur'd 

He clofes with you in this confequence, 

Good fir, (or fo,) or friend, or gentleman, 

According to the phrafe, or the addiftion 

Of man and couintry. 

Rey. Very good my Lord. 

Pal. And then fir doos a this, a doos, what was I about to fay? 
By the maffe I was about to fay fomething. 
Where did I leaue? 

Rey. At clofes in the confequence. 

Pol. At clofes in the confequence, I marry, 
He dofes thus, I know the gentleman, 
I faw him yefterday, or th' other day. 
Or then, or then, with fuch or fuch, and as you fay. 
There was a gaming there, or took in's rowfe, 
There falling out at Tennis, or perchance 
I faw him' enter fuch a houfe of fale, 
Videlizet, a brothell, or fo foorth, fee you now. 
Your bait of falfehood take this carpe of truth. 
And thus doe we of wifedome, and of reach. 
With windleffes, and with affaies of bias. 
By indiredions find diredlions out. 
So by my former lediures and aduife 



ShalM you my fonne; you haue me, haue you not? 

Rey. My Lord, I haue. 

Pol. God buy ye, far ye well. 

Rey. Good my Lord. 

Pol. Obferuie his inclination in your felfe. 

Rey. I fhall my Lord. 

Pol. And let him ply his mufique. 

Rey. Well my Lord. Exit Rey. 
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Ophelia. 3[Ia§, f otljer, jirotect nte ! 

Corambus. SB^ot t§ it, tn^ cl^ilb? 

Ophelia. %la§, fotl^er! prince ^omlet tnt^ortbneg nte. $e lets me 
(aue no :t)eace. 

Corambus. 3Bo!e >)0t)rfelf eaft), ntt) babgl^ter. ,§e l^oS not bone 
an^tl^ing elfse, l|a§ ^c? 
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Enter Ophelia. 

Pol. Farewel. How now Ophelia, whats the matter? 

Oph. O my Lord, my Lord, I haue beene fo affrighted, 

Pol. With what i'th name of God? 

Oph. My Lord, as I was fowing in my cloffet, 
Lord Hamlet with his doublet all vnbrac'd. 
No hat vpon his head, his ftockins fouled, ' 

Vngartred, and downe gyued to his ancle. 
Pale as his fhirt, Ms knees knocking each other. 
And with a looke fo pittious in purport 
As if he had been loofed out of hell 
To fpeake of horrors, he comes before me. 

Pol. Mad for thy Jouie? 

Oph. My lord I doe not know. 
But truly I doe feare it. 

Pol. What faid he? 

Oph. He tooke me by the wrift, and held me hard. 
Then goes he to the length of all his arme. 
And with his other hand thus ore his brow. 
He falls to fuch perufall of my face 
As a would draw it, long fta/d he fo. 
At laft, a little fhaking of mine arme, 
And thrice his head thus wauing vp and downe. 
He raifd a figh fo pittious and profound 
As it did feeme to fhatter all his bulke. 
And end his beeing ; . that done, he lets me goe. 
And with his head ouer his fhoulder tum'd 
Hee feem'd to find his way without his eyes, 
For out adoores be went without theyr helps, 
And to the laft bended their light on me. 



Pol. Come, goe with mee, I will goe feeke the King, 
This is the very extracie of loue, 
Whofe vidl'ent propertie fordoos it felfe. 
And leades the will to defperat vndertakings 
As oft as any pafsions vnder heauen 
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That dooes afflift our natures : I am forry, 

What, haue you giuen him any hard words of late? 

Oph. No my good Lord, but as you did commaund 
I did repell his letters, and denied 
Hiis acceffe to me. 

Pol. That hath made him mad. 
I am forry, that with better heede and iudgement 
I had not coted him, I fear'd he did but trifle 
And meant to wrack thee, but befhrow my lelouf iee : 
By heauen it is as proper to our age 
To caft beyond our felues in ouir opinions. 
As it is common for the younger fort 
To lack difcretion; come, goe we to the King, 
This muft be knowne, which beeing kept clofe, might moue 
More griefe to hide, then hate to vtter toue. 
Come. Exewnt. 

Florifh: Enter King and Queene, RojencroMS a/nd 

Guyldensterne. 
King. Welcome deere Rofencraus, and Guyldensterne, 
Mbreouer, that we much did long to fee you. 
The neede we haue to vfe you did prouoke 
Our haftie fending, fomething haue you heard 
Of Hamlets transformation, fo call it, 
Sith nor th'exterior, nor the inward man 
Refembles that it was, what it fhould be, 
More then his fathers death, that thus hath put him 
So much from th'vnderftanding of himfelfe 
I cannot dreame of : I entreate you both 
That beeing of fo young dayes brought vp with him. 
And fith fo nabored to his youth and hauior, 
That you voutfafe your reft heere in our Court 
Some little time, fo by your comipanies 
To draw him on to pleafures, and to gather 
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So much as from occafion you may gleane, 
Whether ought to vs vnknowne afBlids him thus. 
That opend lyes within our remedie. 

Qiiee. Good gentlemen, he hath much talkt of you, 
And fure I am, two men there is not liuing 
To whom he more adheres, if it will pleafe you 
To fhew vs fo much gentry and good will, 
As to expend your time with vs a while. 
For the fupply and profit of our hope. 
Your vifitation fhall receiue fuch thanks 
As fits a Kings remembrance. 

Rof. Both your Maiefties 
Might by the foueraigne power you haue of vs. 
Put your dread pkafures more into commaund 
Then to entreatie. 

Guyl. But we both obey. 
And here giue vp our fclues in the fulU bent, 
To fay our f eruice at your feete 
To be commaunded. 

King. Thanks Rofencraus and gentle Gwyldensterne. 

Quee. Thanks Guyldensterne, and gentle Rofencrcms. 
And I beseech you inftantly to vifite 
My too much changed fonne, goe fome of you 
And bring thefe gentlemen where Hamlet is. 

Guyl. Heauens make our prefence and our praftices 
Pleafant and helpful!' to him. 

Quee. I Amen. Exeumt Rof. and Guyld. 

Enter Polonius. 

Pol. Th'embaffadors from Norway my good Lord, 
Are ioyfully returned. 

King. Thou ftill haft been the father of good newes. 

Pol. Haue I my Lord? I affure my good Liege 
I hold my duties as I hold my foule. 
Both to my God, and to my gracious King; 
And I doe thinke, or els this braine of mine 

Hunts not the trayle of poUlide fo fure 
As it hath vfd to doe, that I haue found 
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The very caufe of Hamlets lunacie: 

King. O fpeake of that, that doe I long to heare. 



Pol. Giue firft admittance to th'embaffadors, 
My newes fhall be the f ruite to that great feaft. 

King. Thy felfe doe grace to them, and bring them in. 
He tells me my deere Gertraird he hath found 
The head and fource of all your fonnes diftemper. 

Quee. I doubt it is no other but the maine 
His fathers death, and our haftie marriage. 

Enter Embaffadors. 

King. Well, we fhall fift him, welcome my good friends. 
Say Voltemand, what from our brother Norway? 

Vol. Moft faire retume of greetings and defires; 
Vpon our firft, he fent out to fuppreffe 
His Nephews leuies, which to him appeard 
To be a preparation gainft the Pollacke, 
But better lookt into, he truly found 
It was againft your highnfis, whereat greeu'd 
That fo his ficknes, age, and impotence 
Was falfly borne in hand, fends out arrefts 
On Fortenhraffe, which be in breefe obeyes, 
Receiues rebuke from Norway, and in fine. 
Makes vow before Ms Vncle neuer more 
To giue th'affay of Armes againft your Maieftie : 
Whereon old Norway ouercome with ioy, 
Giues him threefcore thoufand crownes in anull fee. 
And his commifsion to imploy thofe fouldiers 
So leuied (as before) againft the Pollacke, 
With an entreatie heerein further fhone, 
That it might pleafe you to giue quiet uaffe 
Through your dominions for this enterprife 
On fuch regards of fafety and allowance 
As therein are fet downe. 

King. It likes vs well. 
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Corambus, 9Jcto§, mi) gracioUS £orb King. 

King. W&f)at mm? 

Corambus. iJSrtnce ^amlet i§ jnab ; mob a§ eacr t^e ©reef mabman. 

Corambus. SSecalife ^e f\aS loft 5t§ hiit§. 

King. 2Ittb tol^i) t§ ^e mob? 

King. aS^ere ^a§ ^e loft ^t§ hiit§? 

Corambus. S;ijat'§ more ti^nn S Jno)u. §c tf)at ^aS foiinb tl^em mat) 
4)etl^a^§ {noto. 

£):^, noto S Jnolf ^^i) prince ^amlet tS mob. Jpe i§ certotnit) in 
lone toitl^ mi) boiig^ter. 

i?^w^. Kan lone tljcn, mofc o man mob? 

Corambus. 9fo boijfit, mi) gracioi)§ fiorb onb Sing, lone i§ fiiH 
ftrong enotig^ to mate a man mob. S remember mi)felf to^en S too§ 
t)oting l^olB it ^ikgiieb me — it mobe me o§ mob o§ o SJfiarc!^ !^are. 
Silt 3 tofe no note of it. S K!c Better to fit 6l) mi) firetjfoce, onb 
coiint oi)t mi) reb coins, onb brinf Doiir 3Jiojefti)'S ^eolt^. 
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And at our more confidered time, wee'le read, 
Anifwer, and thinke vpon this bulines: 
Meane time, we thanke you for your well tooke labour, 
Goe to your reft, at night weele feaft together, 
Moft welcome home. Exeunt Embaffadors. 

Pol. This bufines is well ended. 



My Liege and Maddam, to expoftulate 

What maieftie fhould be, what dutie is. 

Why day is day, night, night, and time is time. 

Were nothing but to waft night, day, and time, 

Therefore breuitie is the foule of wit, 

And tedioufnes the lymmes and outward florifhes, 

I will be briefe, your noble fonne is mad : 

Mad call it, for to define true madnes. 

What ift but to be nothing els but mad, 

But let that goe. 
Quee. More matter with leffe art. 
Pol. Maddam, I fweare I vfe no art at all. 

That hee's mad tls true, tis true, tis pitty. 

And pitty tis tis true, a foolifb figure, 

But farewell it, for I will vfe no art. 

Mad let vs graunt him then, and now remaines 

That we find out the caufe of this effed, 

Or rather fay, the caufe of this defect. 

For this effedl defedtiue comes by caufe: 

Thus it remaines, and the remainder thus 

Perpend, 

I haue a daughter, hauie while fhe as mine. 

Who in her dutie and obedience, marke. 

Hath giuen me this, now gather and furmife. 

To the Celestiall and my foules Idoll, the most beau- 
tified Ophelia, that's an ill phrafe, a viie phrafe, 
beautified is a vile phrafe, but you fhall heare: thus in 
her excellent white hofome, thefe &c. 
Quee. Came this from Hamlet to her? 
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Pol. Good Maddam ftay awhile, I will be faithfull, 
Doubt thou tke ftarres are fire, Letter. 

Doubt thou the Sunne doth moue, 
Doubt truth to be a Iyer. 
But neuer doubt I loue. 
O deere Ophelia, I am ill at thefe numbers, I haue not art to recken 

my grones, but that I loue thee beft, o moft beft belieue it, adew. 

Thine euermore moft deere Lady, whilft this machine is to him. 
Pol. This in obedience hath my daughter fhowne me. {Hamlei. 

And more about hath his folicitings 
As they fell out by time, by means, and place. 
All giuen to mine eare. 

King. But how hath f he receiu'd his loue ? 

Pol. What doe you thinke of me? 

King. As of a man faithfuM and honorable. 

Pol. I would faine proue fo, but what might you thinke 
When I had feene this bote loue on the wing. 
As I perceiu'd it (I muft tell you that) 
Before my daughter told me, what might you. 
Or my deere Maieftie your Queene heere thinke. 
If I had pllayd the Deske, or Table booke. 
Or giuen my hart a working mute and dumbe. 
Or lookt vppon this loue with idle fight. 
What might you thinke ? no, I went round to worke. 
And my young Miftris thus I did befpeake. 
Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of thy ftar. 
This muft not be : and then I pref cripts gaue her 
That fhe fhouild locke her felfe from her refort. 
Admit no meffengers, receiue no tokens. 
Which done, fhe tooke the fruites of my aduife : 
And he repell'd, a fhort tale to make, 
Fell into a fadness, then into a faft. 
Thence to a wath, thence into a weakness. 
Thence to lightnes and by this declenfion. 
Into the madnes wherein now he raues. 
And all we moume for. 

King. Doe you thinke this? 
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King, Sannoi toe fee \o\iff obr oton e>)e§ l^tii rauing anb tnobness? 

Corambus, De§, §)otu; SRajefti). SBe toill jtift jnojte o Kttle aftbe, 
anb mtf iaits^tet fl^all fi^oto l^itn tl^e jetoel of tol^tc^ fft ffas mabe ^ei 
a pxe\tni, anb t^en ^oiit SRojeftt) can fee ^iS ntabnefS. [They hide. 
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Quee. It may be very like 

Pol. Hath there been fuch a time, I would faine know that. 
That I haue pofitiuely faid, tis fo. 
When it proou'd otherwife? 

King. Not that I know 

Pol. Take this, from this, if this be otherwife ; 
Ir circumftances leade mse, I will finde 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeede 
Within the Center. 

King. How may we try it further? 

Pol. You know fometimes he walkes foure houres together 
Heere in the Lobby. 



Quee. So he dooes indeede. 

Pol. At fuch a time, He loofe my daughter to him. 
Be you and I behind an Arras then, 
Mlarke the encounter, if he loue her not, 
And be not from his reafon falne thereon 
Let me be no afsiftant for a ftate 
But keepe a farme and carters. 

King. We will try it. 

Enter Hamlet. 
Quee. But looke where fadly the poore wretch comes reading. 
Pol. Away, I doe befeech you both away, Exit King and Queene. 
He bord him prefently, oh giue me leaue, 
- How dooes my good Lord Hamlet? 
Ham. Well, God a mercy. 
Pol. Doe youi knowe me my Lord? 
Hami. Excellent well, you are a Fifhmonger. 
Pol. Not I my Lord. 

Hwm. Then I would you were fo honeft a man. 
Pol. Honeft my Lord. 
Ham. I fir to be honest as this would goes. 
Is to be one man pickt out of tenne thoufand. 
Pol. That's very true my Lord. 
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Ham. For if the funne breede maggots in a dead dogge, being a 

good kifsing carrion. Haue you a daughter ? 

Pol. I haue my Lord. 

Ham. Let her not walke i'th Sunne, conception is a blefsing, 
But as your daughter may oonceaue, friend look to't. 

Pol. How fay you by that, ftill harping on my daughter, yet hee 

knewe me not at firft, a fayd I was a Fifhmonger, a is farre gone, 

and truly in my youth, I fuffred much extremity for loue, very 

neere this. He fpeake to him againe. What doe you reade my 

Lord. 

Ham. Words, words, words. 

Pol. What is the matter my Lord. 

Ham. Between who. 

Pol. I meane the matter that you reade my Lord. 

Ham. Slaunders fir ; for the fatericall rogue fayes heere, that old 

men haue gray beards, that their faces are wrinckled, their eyes 

purging thick Amber, & plumtree gum, & that they haue a pflen- 

tifuJl lacke of wit, together with moft weake hams, all which fir 

though I moft powerfully and potentlie belieue, yet I hold it not 

honeftly to haue it thus fet downe, for your felfe fir fhall growe old 

as I am : if like a Crab youi could goe backward. 

Pol. Though this be madneffe, yet there is method in't, will you 
walke out of the ayre my Lord? 

Ham. Into my graue. 

Pol. Indeede that's out of the ayre; how pregnant fometimes 
his replies are, a happines that often madneffe hits on, which reafon 
and fandtity could not fo profperoully be ddiuered of, I will leaue 
him and my daughter. My Lord, I will take my leaue of you. 

Ham. You cannot take from mee any thing that I will not more 
willingly part withall : except my life, except my life, except my 
life. Enter Guylderfterne, and Rofencraus. 

Pol. Fare you well my Lord. 

Ham. Thefe tedious old fooles. 

Pol. You goe to feeke the Lord Hamlet, there he is. 

Rof. God faue youi fir. 

Guyl. My honor'd Lord. 

Rof. My moft deere Lord. 
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Ham. My extent good friends, how dooft thou Guylderfternef 
A Rofencraus, good lads how doe you both? 

Roj. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Guyl. Happy, in that we are not euer happy on Fortunes lap, 
We are not the very button. 

Ham. Nor the foles of her fhooe. 

Rof. Neither my Lord. 



Ham. Then you liue about her waft, or in the middle of her fa- 

Gtiyl. Faith her priuates we. (uors. 

Ham. In the fecret parts of Forftune, oh moft true, fhe is a 
What newes? (f trumpet, 

Roj. None my Lord, but the worlds growne honeft. 

Ham. Then is Doomes day neere, but your newes is not true ; 
But in the beaten way of friendfhip, what make you at Elfonoure? 

Rof. To vifit you my Lord, no other occafion. 

Haim. Begger that I am, I am euer poore in thankes, but I thanke 
you, and fure dear? friends, my thankes are too deare a halfpeny: 
were you not fent for? is it your owne inclining? is it a free vifitati- 
on? come, come, deale iuftly with me, come, come, nay fpeake. 

Guyl. What fhould we fay my Lord? 



Ham. Any thing but to'th purpofe : you were fent for, and there 
is a kind of conf efsion in your lookes, which your modefties haue not 
craft enough to cullour, I know the good King and Queene haue 
fent for you. 

Rof. To what end my Lord? 

Ha/m. That you muft teach me: but let me coniure you, by the 
rights of our fdlowfhip, by the confonancie of our youth, by the 
obligation of our euer preferued loue; and by what more deare a 
better propofer can charge you withall, bee euen and dire<3; with 
me whether you were fent for or no. 

Rof. What fay you. 

Ham. Nay then I haue an eye of you : if you loue me hold not of. 

Guyl. My Lord we were fent for. 
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Ham. I will tell you why, fo Ihall my anticipation preuent your 
difoouery, and your fecrecie to the King & Queene moult no fea- 
ther, I haue of late, but wherefore I knowe not, loft ail my mirth, 
forgon all cuftome of exercifes : and indeede it goes fo heauily with 
my difpofition, that this goodly frame the earth, feemes to mee a 
fterill promontorie, this moft excellent Canopei the ayre, looke 
you, this braue orehanging firmament, this maiefticall roofe fret- 
ted with golden fire, why it appeareth nothing to me but a foule 
and peftilent congregation of vapoures. What peece of worke is a 
mian, how noble in reafon, how infinit in faculties, in forme and 
moouing, how expreffe and admirable in adlion, how like an An- 
gell in apprehenfion, how like a Giod : the beautie of the world ; the 
paragon of Aunimiales ; and yet to me, what is this Quinteff ence of 
duft: man delights not me, nor women neither, though by your 
fmiling, you feeme to fay fo. 

Rof. My Lx)rd, there was no fuch ftuffe in my thoughts. 

Ham. Why did yee laugh then, when I fayd man delights not me. 

Rof. To thinke my Lord if you delight not in man, what Lenton 
entertainment the players fhall receaue from you, we coted them 
on the way, and hether are they oomiming to offer you feruice. 

Ham. He that playes the King fhal be welcome, his Maieftie fhal 
haue tribute on me, the aduenterous Knight fhall vfe his foyle and 
target, the Louer fhall not figh gratis, the humorus Man fhall end 
his part in peace, and the Lady fhall fay her minde freely: or the 
black verfe fhall hault for't. What players are they? 

Rof. Euen thofe were wont to take fuch delight in, the Trage- 
dians of the Citty. 



Ham. How chances it they trauaile? their refidence both in repu- 
tation, and profit was better both wayes. 

Rof. I thinke their inhibition, comes by the meanes of the late 
innouafion. 

Ham. Doe they hold the fame eftimation they did when I was in 
the Citty; are they fo followed. 

Rof. No indeede are they not. 
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Ham. It is not very ftrange, for my Vncle is King of Denmarke, 
and those that would make mouths at him while my father lined, 
giue twenty, fortie, fifty, a htmdred duckets a peece, for his Pidure 
in little, s'bloud there is fomething in this more then naturaJl, if 
Philofophie could find it out. A Florifh. 

Guyl. There are the players. 

Ham. Gentlemen you are welcome to Elfonowre, your hands come 
then, th'appuirtenance of welcome is fafhion and ceremonie; let 
mee comply with you in this garb: Itet me extent to the players, 
which I tell you muft fhowe fairely outwards, fhould more ap- 
peare like entertainment then yours ? you are welcome : but my 
Vncle-father, and Aunt-mother, are deceaued. 
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Corambus. 9tcto§, mt) groctoDS £orb! ti)t actors ore come. 
Hamlet. W)tn 9Kortl)§ SRofciliS tDO§ an actor in SRonte, t%a.i JooS o 
fine time. 

Cor ambus. §a! ^a! :^a! g)oi)r ^tg^ncf§ i§ alloafs Bontering. 



Hamlet. O ^e^tifa, ^eH^tfia, to^at o fair baUg^ter l^ab'ft t^oli! 
Corambus. gjolir ^ig^ncfs altoa^S Joill 6e ^ar^tng on mt) baDg^ter. 
Hamlet. SBcII, olb man; let t^e mafter of tfje actor com^jont) 
come in. 

Corambus, ^i f^all be fo. [£;irjV. 
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Gwyl. In what my deare Lord. 

Ham. I am but mad North North weft ; when the wind is South- 
therly, I knowe a Hauke, from a hand faw. 

Enter Palomus. 

Pol. Well be with you Gentlemen. 

Ham. Harke you Guyldenfterne, and you to, at each eare a hear- 
er, that great baby you fee there is not yet out of his fwadling clouts. 

Rof. Happily he is the fecond time come to them, for they fay an 
old man is twice a child. 

Hamt. I will prophecy, he comes to tell me of the players, mark it. 
You fay right fir, a Monday morning, t'was then indeede. 

Pol. My Lord I haue newes to tell you. 

Ham. 'My Lord I haue newes to tel you : when Roffiits was an 
Adlor in Rome. 

Pol. The Acftors are coime hether my Lord. 

Ham. Buz, buz. 

Pol. Vppon my honor. 

Ham. Then came each Adlor on his Affe. 

Pol. The beft adlors in the world, either for Tragedie, Comedy, 
Hiftory, Paftorall, Paftorall Comicall, Hiftoricall Paftorall, fcene 
indeuidible, or Poem vnlimited. Sceneca cannot be too heauy, nor 
PUmtus too light for the lawe of writ, and the liberty : thef e are the 
only men. 

Haw,. O leptha fudge of Ifraell, what a treafure had'ft thou? 

Pol. What a treafure had he my Lord? 

Ham. Why one faire daughter and no more, the whole he loued 
pafsing well. 

Pol. Still on my daughter. 

Hcrni. Am I not i'th right old leptha? 

Pol. If you call me leptha my Lord, I haue a daughter that I loue 

Ham. Nay that followes not. (pafsing well. 

Pol. What followes then my Lord? 

Ham. Why as by lot Grod wot, and then you knowe it came to 
paf fe, as moft like it was ; the firft rowe of the pious chanfon will 
fhowe you more, for looke where my abridgement comes. 
7 
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Carl 9J}ai) ti)t @ob§ cucr 6eftoto on §)ol)r §tg^nef§ 6Ief§tng§, {"ad, 
anb ^ealtl^. 

Hamlet* %i)avit§, ml) frienb! SSl^ot con ^ bo for tjou? 

CarL 2Sit^ leaue, t)oDr ^igrjnefg, rte arc foreign ^ig^ ©erman act= 
or§. £)l)r hiif^ toal to ijaue ^b t^e ^iriutlege of octtng ai §il SBiajeftii'S 
toebbtng. S3l)t gortline turneb Ijer had, anb onit) contrari) hiinbl t^eir 
foce, toJoarbS u^. jo toe nolo afl of t)oDr ^tgl^nefs leaue to perform, 
t^ai olir long joornel) f^att not I)aue Been ntabe in uain. 

Hamlet. SSere >)ol) not, fonte tienri ago, ot tfje Uniuerfitt) of SBit= 
tcnfierg? ^ t^in^ S filo l)oO net t^ere. 

CarL ^e§, ^olir §igf)nef§. SBe are t^t fame compant). 

Hamlet, ^aue i)ou ftiU got t^e tai^oU cont^janJ)? 

CarL SBc are not fo ftrong, fince fonte ftbbents too? o^^jointntents 
in ^amfilirg. Still toe are enoligf) for ntoni) ^leafant (SomebieS anb 
SragebieS, 

Hamlet. 6an t)ob giue ti§ a <)Io^ t^is ucrl) nig^t? 

Carl. g)e§, ijoDr ^tg^nefS, toe ore ftrong enoligl^ onb in practice 
enobg^ for t\)at. 

Hamlet. §aue tjoli ftill t^e t^ree actref§c§ toitf) Ijou? %^t\) ufeb 
i9 act toell. 

Car/. 9to, onfl) ttoo. One ftotjeb 6e^inb toitl^ 5er ^tiffionb at tl^e 
SoUrt of Sojoni). 

Hamlet. 2S^en Ijoli toere at SBittenfierg Ijol) ^jerfornteb KoniebieS 
ncri) toell; onltj »)ol) ^ab fonte fcllotol otnong IjoU to^o ^ob goob clotl^eS 
6tot birti) flirts, onb fonte toljo l^ob 6oot§ 6l)t no \p\>x§. 

Carl, ^otir §ig^nef§, it i§ generolli) a ^orb matter to get euer^= 
t^ing. $er^at)§, t^etj tfjolig^t t^eij colilb not ribe. 
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Enter the Players. 

Ham. You are welc»me maifters, welcome all, I am glad to fee thee 
Well, welcome good friends, oh old friend, why thy face is va- 
landl fince I faw thee laft, com' ft thou to beard me in Denmark? 
what my young Lady and miftris, by lady your Ladifhippe is 
nerer to heauen, then when I faw you laft by the altitude of a 
chopine, pray God your voyce Hike a peece of vncurrant gold, 
bee not crackt within the ring: maifters you are all welcome, 
weele ento't like friendly Fankners,' fly at any thing we fee, 
weele haue a fpeech ftraite, come giue vs a taft of your quality, 
come a pafsionate fpeech. 

Player. What fpeech my good Lord? 

Ham. I heard thee f peake me a fpeech once, but it was neuer aded, 
or if it was, not aboue once, for the play I remember pleafd not 
the million, t'was cauiary to the general, but it was as I receaued 
it & others, whofe iudgments in fuch matters cried in the top 
of mine, an excellent pll'ay, well digefted in the fcenes, fet downe 
with as much modeftie as cunning. I remember one fayd there 
were no fallets in the lines, to make the matter fauory, nor no 
matter in the phrafe that might indite the author of affedlion, 
but cald it an honeft method, as wholefome as fweete, & by very 
much, more handfome then fine: one fpeech in't I chiefly loued, 
t'was Aeneas talke to Dido, & there about of it efpecially when he 
fpeakes of Primas flaughter, if it hue in your memory begin at 
this line, let me fee, let me fee, the rugged Pirhms like Th'ircanian 
beaft, tis not fo, it beginnes with Pirrhus, the rugged Pirrhui., he 
whofe fable Armes, 

Black as his purpofe did the night refemble, 
When he lay couched in th'omyonous horfe. 
Hath now this dread and black completion fmeard. 
With heraldy more difmall head to foote, 
Now is he totall Gules horridly trickt 
With Mood of fathers, mothers, daughters, formes, 
Bak'd and empafted with the parching ftreetes 
That lend a tirranus and a damned light 
To their Lords murther, rofted in wrath and fire. 
And thus ore-cifed with coagulate gore. 
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Hamlet ^ am a greot loner of tiotir att onb onlJ) ^peaf to tjoli for 
t^e it§t; for it t§ o mirror in to^ic^ one ntatj fee one's oton fotoltS, 
Siften. ?)ol) acteb ot 3Bitten6erg a pitct oBoOt Sing Pir=, Pir', fo«te= 
t^ing life ^t)r=? 

Carl. 91)^! it h)a§ ^er^o^S one atolit t^e great Sling ^Ijrrl^bS. 

Hamlet. SSerl) lilcit); 6l)t S om not qljite fUre. 

Carl. SBoblb t)olir ^ig^nefs name a character in it, or faij to^at it 
too§ oBobt? 

Hamlet, ^t \oa§ afioOt one Brother mbrbering another in a garben. 

Carl. %i)at^§ t^c ^iece, 2iib not t^e Sing's 6rot:^er ^Jolir <)oilon 
into tife Sing's ear? 

Hamlet, ^e bib, Scat's it. Kan t)00 ^kt) t^ot ^iece t^iS euening? 

Carl. €) tfc§, eafilt) enotogl^, for tl^cre ore not monl) characters. 

Hamlet. SBell, t^cn, get tf)e ftagc reabl) in t^e greot BttH> Sf ijob 
toant ant) BoarbS, get if\em of t^e SBiafter 9KecBanic; if onljtBing from 
i^e armoDrt), in if)e toaij of clotl^es, asf t^e 2liaftcr of t^e StofieS or 
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With eyes like Carbunkles, the hellifh Phirrhms 

Old grandfire Priam feekes ; fo proceede you. 

Pol. Foregod my Lord well fpoken, with good accent and good 

Play. Anon he finds him, (difcretion. 

Striking too Ihort at Greekes, his anticke fword 
Rebelliotis to his arme, lies where it fals, 
Repugnant to commaund; vnequalll matcht, 
Pirrhus at Priwm driues, in rage ftrikes wide, 
But with the whiiJe and winde of his fell fword, 
Th'vnnerued father fals : 
Seeming to feele this blowe, with flaming- top 
Stoopes to his baf e ; and with a hiddious crafh 
Takes prifoner Pirrhus eare, for loe his fword 
Which was declining on the milkie head 
Of reuerrent Priam, feem'd i'th ayre to ftick, 
So as a painted tirant Pirrhus ftood 
Like a newtrall to his will and matter , 
Did nothing: 

But as we often fee againft fome ftorme, 
A filence in the heauens, the racke ftand ftill, 
The bold winds fpeechleffe, and the orbe belowe 
As hufh as death, anon the dreadfull thunder 
Doth rend the region, fo after Pirrhus paufe, 
A rowfed vengeance fets him new a worke, 
And neuer did the Cyclops hammers fall, 
On Marfes Armor forg'd for proofe eterne, 
With leffe remorfe then PirrhMS bleeding fword 
Now falls on Priam. 



Out, out, thou ftrumpet Fortune, all you gods, 
In generall finod take away her power, 
Breake all the fpokes, and follies from her wheele. 
And boule the round naue downe the hill of heauen 
As lowe as to the fiends. 
Pol. This is too long. 
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Hit fteJnorb. SSSe tnif^ i)ob to ^aat tai\atmtv i)oD befire. 6are for t^ent 
JtieK. 

Covambus. 2tt)e, olje* S'H treat t^etn o§ t^etj befctUe. 

Hamlet, %uat tiftm, S foi), tocll; fur tf)eve t§ no grcoter ^taife to 
6e got t^oit t^robg^ actors. %i)et) trauel far anb hitbc, ^f treatcb 
toell in one place, iifet) cannot crac! too niOc^ of it in anoti^er; for 
t^eir ftoge i§ a little hjorlb to^erein tfitt] rc^jrefcnt oBobt all tl^at tales 
lilacc in t^e great toorlb. 'Hffe'tf reaiue tfje olb forgotten l^iftoriei, anb 
fet Before 0§ goob ejantlileS; fffeti ^>i)6Kfl^ afiroab tf)e jofttce anb ^iraife* 
toort^t) goiternment of ^irinceS; ^linif^ nice; egalt nirtOe; ^raife t^e 
goob, anb fi^oto l^otti tijrannt) is ^itinif^eb. S^erefore f^olilb i)ot) treat 
t^ent toell. 

Corambus, SBeK, t^el) fl^all ^aue tl^eir rehiarb aS t^et) are fUcl^ 
greot ^jeo^jle. fJaretDell, g)ol)r ^ig^nefs. [Exit. 
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Ham. It fhall to the barbers with your beard ; prethee fay on, he's 
for a ligge, or a tale of bawdry, or he fleepes, fay on, come to Hecuba 

Play. But who, a woe, had feene the mobled Queene, 

Ham. The mobled Queene 

Pol. That's good. 

Play. Runne barefoote vp and downe, threatening the flames 
With Bifon rehume, a clout vppon that head 
Where date the Diadem ftood, and for a robe. 
About her lanck and all ore teamed loynes, 
A blancket in the alarme of feare caught vp, 
Who this had feene, with tongue in venom fteept, 
Gainft fortunes ftate would treafon haue pronounft; 
But if the gods themfelues did fee her then. 
When fhe faw Pirrhus make malicious fport 
In mincing with his fword her hufband limmes. 
The inftantburft of clamor that fhe made, 
Vnlef fe things mortall mooue them not at all. 
Would haue made milch the burning eyes of heauen 
And pafsion in the gods. 

Pol. Looke where he has not turned his cullour, and has teares 
in's eyes, prethee no more. 

Ham. Tis well, He haue thee fpeake out the reft of this foone. 
Good my Lord will you fee the players well beftowed; doe you 
heare, let them be well vfed, for they are the abftra<5l and breefe 
Chronicles of the time; after your death you were better haue a 
bad Epitaph then their if report while you liue. 

Pol. My Lord, I will vfe them according to their defert. 

Ham. Gods bodkin man, much better, vfe euery man after his de- 
fert, & who fhall fcape whipping, vfe them after your owne honor 
and dignity, the leffe they deferue the more merrit is in your boun- 
ty. Take them' in. 

Pol. Come firs. 



Hami. Follow him friends, week heare a play to morrowe ; doft 
thou heare me old friend, can you play the murther of Gonzago? 
Play. I my Lord. 
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Carl SSe l^bmfilJ) tfiant \)o\3X ^igl^ncfs for ffft§t fauobrS; anb tottl 
fct ofioUt it at once. Slbicu, ©ire, [Exit, 
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Ham. Week hate to morrowe night, you could for neede Itudy 
a fpeech of fome dofen lines, or fixteene lines, which I would fet 
downe and infert in't, could you not? 

Play. I my Lord. 

Ham. Very well, foUowe that Lord, & looke you mock him not. 
My good friends. He leaue you tell night, you are welcome to Elfon- 
oure. Exeunt Pol. and Plcsyers. 

Rof. Good myLord. Exeunt. 

Hami. I fo God buy to you, now I am alone, 
O what a rogue and pefant flaue am I. 
Is it not monftrous that this player heere 
But in a fixion, in a dreame of pafsion 
Could force his foule fo to his owne conceit 
That from her working all the vifage wand, 
Teares in his eyes, diftradlion in his afpect, 
A broken voyce, an his whole fundlion futing 
With formes to his conceit; and all for nothing. 
For Hecuba. 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to her, 
That he f hould weepe for her ? what would he doe 
Had he the motiue, and that for pafsion 
That I haue ? he would drowne the ftage with teares. 
And cleaue the generall eare with horrid fpeech. 
Make mad the guilty, and appale the free, 
Confoiuid the ignorant, and amaze indeede 
The very faculties of eyes and eares ; yet I, 
A dull and muddy metteld raskall peake, 
Like lohn a dreames, vnpregnant of my caufe, 
And can fay nothing ; no not for a King, 
Vpon whofe property and moft deare life, 
A damn'd defeate was made : am I a coward, 
Who cals me villaine, breakes my pate a crof fe, 
Pluckes off my beard, and blowes it in my face, 
Twekes me by the nofe, giues me the lie i'th throate 
As deepe as to the lunges, who does me this, 
Hah, s'wounds I f hould take it: for it cannot be 
But I am pidgion liuerd, and lack gall 
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Hamlet. Xfjt^e acioxS come ntoft o^^ortlinclt). ^otatio, hep art 
et)e on tf)e ^ing, anb fee W^etljer ife turn pale or cl^onge cololir; for if 
i^e bo, ffe l^ttS bone ti}e beeb. S^efe ^)Iai)er§, 'mitff tl^eir feigneb ftorieS, 
often p\)t on t^e trut^. ^'H tell ijoo a cafe in ^joint. ^t l^ajj^jeneb in 
©erniant), near (3tratf6urg. 91 toifc Ijab niljrbereb Ijcr ]^Df6anb 6t) 
^)iercing l^int t^rolig^ ti)e ^cart toiti) a fl)oentafer'§ ami; anb tfjcn, loit^ 
iffe :^el^ of !^er ^jaramoOr, Blirieb ^itn linbcr il)e boorfte)). So matters 
refteb for nine long treats; inbeeb, bnttl certain actori came t^at toatf 
anb acteb a tragebi) containing a fimilar mUrber. £^e toife, to^o toa§ 
fitting toit^ l^er ^aromour at tf)e ^lal), hiaf ^iricfeb in ^er confcicnce 
anb Began to crJj alonb anb to fljrief ''SSoe i§ me! t^at toOc^eS me! 
fo it toaS t^at S liHcb mi) ^tif^onb." f^e ioxe Ijer Ijair, ran olit of 
t^e theatre to tf)e jbbge anb confefSeb t^e mUrber, anb, a§ ^er ftor^ 
ioaS fobnb to Be trUe, f^e, in bec^ re^jcntance for ^er crime, receiueb 
i^e confolationS of ^rieft, onb, in trOc contrition, fDrrenbereb Ifex^elf 
to tf)e ejeclitioner anb commcnbeb ^er foUl to @ob. ^er^a^S mt) 
tincle=fat^er toolilb tff^§ be leb to ej^iation, if l^e Be gbilti). Kome, 
^oratio, toe toill go onb atoait tBe Sting, ^ral), ifotoeiiev, tale note 
of cberljt^ing, for S maft <jlai) a ^jart. 

Horatio, Dobr ^igl^nefS, S toill Bib ml) eijeS teep a ^ffaxp loot out. 

[Exeunt. 
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To make opprefsion bitter, or ere this 

I fhould a fatted all the region kytes 

With this flaues offall, bloody baudy villaine, 

Why what an Affe am I, this is moft braue, 

That I the fonne of a deere murthered, 

Prompted to my reuenge by heauen and hell, 

Muft like a whore vnpacke my hart with words, 

And fall a curf ing like a very drabbe ; a f taElyon, fie vppont, foh. 

About my braines ; hum, I haue heard, 

That guilty creatures fitting at a play, 

Haue by the very cunning of the fcene, 

Beene frooke fo to the foule, that prefently 

They have proclaim'd their malefadtions : 

For murther, though it haue no tongue will fpeake 

With moft miraculous organ : He haue thefe Players 

Play fomething like the murther of my father 

Before mine Vncle, He obferue his lookes, 

He tent him to the quicke, if a doe blench 

I know my courfe. The fpirit that I haue feene 

May be a deale, and the deale hath power 

T'affume a pleafing fhape, yea, and perhaps, 

Out of my weaknes, and my melancholy. 

As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, 

Abufes me to damne me; He haue grounds 

More relatiue then this, the play's the thing 

Wherein He catch the confcience of the King. Exit. 

Enter King, Queene, Polonius, Ophelia, Rofencraus, GuyU 
densterne. Lords. 

King. An can you by no dirft of conference 
Get from him why he puts on this confufion. 
Grating fo harfhly all his dayes of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacie? 

Rof. He dooes confeffe he feeles himfelfe diftradled. 
But from what caufe, a will by no meanes fpeake. 

Guyl. Nor dOe we find him forward to be founded. 
But with a craftie madnes keepes aloofe 
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When we would bring him on to feme confefsion 
Of his true ftate. 

Quee. Did he receiue you well? 

Rof. Moft like a gentleman. 

Guyl. But with much forcing of his difpofition, 

Rof. Niggard of question, but of our demaunds 
■Mioft free in his reply. 

Quee. Did you affay him to any paftime? 

Rof. Maddam, it fo fell out that certaine Players 
We ore-raught on the way, of thefe we told him. 
And there did feeme in him a kind of ioy 
To heare of it : they are heere about the Court, 
And as I thinke, they haue already order 
This night to play before him. 

Pol. Tis moft true. 
And he befeecht me to intreat your Majefties 
To heare and fee the matter. 

King. With all my hart. 
And it doth muich content me 
To heare horn fo inclin'd. 
Good gentlemen giue him' a further edge, 
And driue his purpofe into thefe delights. 

Rof. We fhall my Lord. Exeunt Rof. & Guyl. 



King. Sweet Gertrard, leaue vs two. 
For we haue dofdy fent for Hamlet hether, 
That he as t'were by accedent, may heere 
Affront Ophelia; her father and myfdfe. 
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Wee'le fo beftow our felves, that feeing vnfeene, 
We may of their encounter franckly iudge, 
And gather by him as he is behau'd, 
Ift be th'afiflidlion of his loue or no 
That thus he fufifers for. 

Quee. I fhall obey you. 
And for your part Ophelia, I doe wifh 
That your good beauties be the happy caufe 
Of Hamlets wildnes, fo fhall I hope your vertues, 
Will bring him to his wonted way againe, 
To both your honours. 

Oph. Maddam, I wifh it may. 

Pol. Ophelia walke you heere, gracious fo pleafe you. 



We will beftow our felues ; reade on this booke, 
That fhow of fuch an exercife may cullour 
Your lowlines ; we are oft too blame in this, 
Tis too much proou'd, that with deuotions vifage 
And pious adlion, we doe fugar ore 
The deuill himfellfe. 

King. O tis too true, 
How fmart a lafh that fpeech doth giue my confcience. 
The harlots cheeke beautied with plaftring art. 
Is not more ougly to the thing that helps it, 
Then is my deede to my moft painted word : 
O heauy burthen. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Pol. I heare him coming, with-draw my Lord. 

Hami. To be, or not to be, that is the queftion. 
Whether tis nobler in the minde to fuffer 
The flings and arrowes of outragious fortune, 
Or to take Armes againft a fea of troubles. 
And by oppofing, end them, to die to fleepe 
No more, and by a fleepe, to fay we end 
The hart-ake, and the thoufand naturall fhocks 
That flefh is heire to ; tis a conf umation 
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Ophelia, S iJral) ?)otir ^tg^nefg to to!e Bad tf)t jetoel toit^ hj^ic^ 
t)ot) ^jrefenteb me. 
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Deuoutly to be wilht to die to fleepe, 

To fleepe, perchance to dreame, I there's the rub, 

For in that fleeipe of death what dreames may come 

When we haue fhtiffled off this mortal! coyle 

Muft giue vs paufe, there's the refped 

That makes calamitie of fo long life: 

For who would beare the whips and fcornes of time, 

Th'oppreffors wrong, the proude mans contumely, 

The pangs of defpiz'd loue, the lawes delay. 

The infolence of office, and the fpumes 

That patient merrit of th'vuworthy takes. 

When he himfelfe might his quietas make 

With a bare bodkin ; who woullld fardels beare, 

To grunt and f weat vnder a wearie life. 

But that the dread of fomething after death. 

The vndifcouer'd country, from whofe borne 

No trauiler returnes, puzzels the will. 

And makes vs rather beare thofe ills we hauie. 

Then flie to others that we know not of, 

Thus confcience dooes make cowards. 

And thus the natiue hiew of refolution 

Is fickled ore with the pale caft of thought. 

And enterprifes of great pitch and moment, 

With this regard theyr currents tume awry. 

And loofe the name of acflion. Soft you now. 

The faire Ophelia^ Nimph in thy orizons 

Be ail my finnes remembred. 

Oph. Good my Lord, 
How dooes your honour for this many a day ? 

Hmn. I humbly thanke you well. 

Oph. My lord, I haue remembrances of yours 
That I haue longed long to redeliuer, 
I pray you now receiue them. 

Ham. No, not I, I neuer gaue you ought. 

Oph. My honor'd Lord, you know right well you did. 
And with them words of fo fweet breath compof d 
As made thefe things more rich, their perfume loft, 

8 
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Hamlet, SS^at, BtrU boft tfjol) toant o ^liffionb? @et t^ee ahJoJ) 
from me — no, come bad. ^zav, girl; Ijoli tjoling loomen bo noticing 
But Icob t^e IjoUng men aftrat), ^olir 6eautl) JjolJ 6>)l) of t^e a^ot^e= 
caries anb ^ebblerS. Siften: S toifl tell tjoli a ftort). 2;^erc too§ once 
on time a fnig^t in 9lnion, >uI)o fell in loue mit^ a labi), lul^o, to tool 
ot, hJoS t^c ©obbefs S8enU§» ^oJoeuer, to^en tlje fiebtime come, t^e 
Bribe toent firft, anb Began to linbrefs ^erfelf. fo first f^e tool olit 
on eijc hiBic;^ ^ab Been fijeb in ucrt) cljnningll); t^en Ber front tectB, 
mobc of iuorJj, so Well tBot if)e life luere not to Be feen; tBen sBe 
toofBeb Berfelf, anb otool) hient oil tBe ^otnt fBe Bib boliBeb B^rfelf 
toitB. 9lnb noU), hiBen tBe Buf^anb come ot loft to cmBroce ifex, tBe 
moment Be fato f)ex Be fBronI Bocf, for Be tBoUgBt Be f)ai) Seen o fcctitre. 
ainb fo it is tBot flJcB OS BolJ tife in tBe ijoung fellotoS. So liften to me. 
33ut ftoB, girl! 9to — go! But not to a nlinneri) toBere ttoo paitS of 
fK^iJierS Be ot tBe Bebfibe. [Exit. 
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Take thefe againe, for to the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poore when giuers prooue vnkind, 

There my Lord. 

Hcm>. Ha, ha, are you honeft. 

Oph. My Lord. 

Ham. Are you faire? 

Oph. What meanes your Lordfhip? 

Ham,. That if you be honeft & faire, you fhould admit 
no difcourfe to your beautie. 

Oph. Could beauty my Lord haue better comerfe 
Then with honeftie? 

Ham. I truly, for the power of beautie wM fooner transforme ho- 
neftie from what it is to a bawde, then the force of honeftie can tranf- 
late beautie into his likenes, this was fometime a paradox, but now 
the time giues it proofe, I did loue you once. 

Oph. Indeed my Lord you made me belieue fo. 

Ham. You fhould not haue beleeu'd me, for vertue cannot fo 
enoculat our old ftock, but we fhall relifh of it, I loued you not. 



Oph. I was the more deodued. 

Ham. Get thee a Nunry, why would'ft thou be a breeder of fin- 
ners, I am my felfe indifferent honeft, but yet I could accufe mee of 
fuch things, that it were better my Mother had not borne mee : I am 
very proude, reuengefull, ambitious, with more offences at my beck, 
then I haue thoughts to put them in, imagination to giue them fhape, 
or time to ad them in : what fhould fuch fellowes as I do crauling be- 
tweene earth and heauen, wee are arrant knaues, beleeue none of vs, 
goe thy waies to a Ntmry. Where's your father? 

Oph. At home my Lord. 

Ham. Let the doores be fhut vpon him. 
That he may play the foole no where but in's owne houfe, 
Farewell. 

Oph. O hdpe him you fweet heauens. 
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Corambus. ^§ ffe not pct^tctlt) onb ueritaJIi) mai, tat) graciobS 
Sorb onb Sing? 

King, 6orontBu§, leoue i)S. SS^en toe l^obe nceb of t^ee toe toitl 
fenb for t^ee. [Exit Corambus,] SBe ^one feen t^S ntobnef§ anb tau= 
ing of tl^e iPrince'S toitff toonber. Sut it feejn§ to u§ t^ot t^i§ i§ not 
gentiine tnabnefs, 6l)t, rotter offectatton of it. SSe nttist contriue 
t^ot fft 6e got rib of; ot^ertoife l^orm matf conte of t^i§ fori of t^ing. 
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Ham. If thou dooft marry. He giue thee this plague for thy dow- 
rne, be thou as chaft as yoe, as pure as fnow, thou fhalt not efcape ca- 
lumny ; get thee to a Nunry, farewell. Or if thou wilt needes marry, 
marry a foole, for wife men knowe well enough what monfters you 
make of them ; to a Nunry goe, and quickly to, farewell. 

Oph. Heauenly powers reftore him. 

Ham. I haHie heard of your paintings well enough, God hath gi- 
uen you one face, and you make your felfes another, you gig & am- 
bel, and you lift you nickname Gods creatures, and make your waui- 
tonnes ignorance ; goe to, He no more on't, it hath made me madde, 
I fay we will haue no mo marriage, thofe that are married alreadie,all 
but one f hall liue, the reft f hall keep as they are : to a Nunry go. Exit. 

Oph. O what a noble mind is heere orethrowne ! 
The Courtiers, fouldiers, fcholters, eye, tongue, fword, 
Th'expedation, and Rofe of the faire ftate, 
The glaffe of fafhion, and the mould of forme, 
Th'obferu'd of all obferuers, quite quite downe, 
And I of Ladies moft reied and wretched. 
That fuckt the hoimy of his mufickt vowes ; 
Now fee what noble and moft foueraigne reafon 
Like fweet bells iangled out of time, and harfh, 
That vnmatcht forme, and ftatutre of blowne youth 
Blafted with extade, o woe is mee 
T'haue feene what I haue feene, fee what I fee. Exit, 



Enter King and Polomus. 
King. Loue, his affecSlions doe not that way tend, 
Not what he fpeake, though it lackt forme a little. 
Was not ike madness, there's fomething in his foule 
Ore which his melancholy fits ou brood. 
And I doe doubt, the hatch and the difclofe 
Will be fome danger ; which for to preuent, 
I haue in quick determination 
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Hamlet, ^t i§ Better to fftuit all tfft pvoptxtitS. SSl)t ^arbon tne 
atib liften. ^oli bo not oItoai)§ Ifaue t^e c^once of fieaiing tjobr critic's 
o;pinion of t)ot>, <Bome of t^eni ^ob filf ftocfingS anb to^ite fl^oeS, 6ut 
Had ffats on tl^eir !^cab§; anh abott a§ jnan^ feoti^erS beloto a§ a6otte. 
S t^itt! iffttf mt)§t ffaue gone to 6eb toit^ tl^ein for ttigl^tciUJS, %ffat^§ 
Bob, Bbt eofilt) altereb; onb telt foine of t^ctn ttfat to^en t^ci) act t^e 
^ittrt of a fing or a prince t^ei) ffjoulb not leer toi^en tffetf pai^ cont<jH= 
mentg to lobieS, or ftrtit Ii!e ^jeacocfs or S^onif^ ^iboIgoS. SRanI 
latsf)8 at fbc^ tilings. 9totUroI eafe is tf}e Beft. ^e tof)o <jlat)§ a 
fing mljft fancl) t^ot bliring t^e ^kt) tfe is o fing; onb o ^eofont niOSt 
Be ^eofont. 

CarL S kfc Ijobr ^ig^nefs correction taitlf f)\svxUt ref^ject. SBe 
toill trl) to bo Better for tl^c flitbre. 
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Thus f et it downe : he fhall with fpeede. to England, 

For the demaund of our negleded tribute, 

Haply the feas, and countries different, 

With variable obieds, fhall expell 

This fomething fetled matter in his hart, 

Whereon his braines ftiill beating 

Puts him thus from fafhion of himfelfe. 

What thinke you on't? 

Pol. It fhaJl doe well. 
But yet doe I belieue the origin and comencement of his greefe. 
Sprung from negledled loue : How now Ophelia? 
You neede not tell vs what Lord Hamlet faid. 
We heard it all : my Lord, doe as you ipJeafe, 
But if you hold it fit, after the play. 
Let his Queene-mother all alone intreate him 
To fhow his griefe, let her be round with him. 
And He be plac'd (fo pleafe you) in the care 
Of all their conference, if fhe find him' not. 
To England fend him^ : or confine him where 
Your wifedome beft fhall thinke. 

King. It fhall be fo. 
Madness in great ones must not vnmatcht goe. Exeunt. 

Enter Hamlet, and three of the Players. 

Ham:. Speake the fpeech I pray you as I pronoun'd it to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue, but if youi mouth it as many of our Players do, 
I had as Hue the towne cryer fpoke my lines, nor doe not faw the ayre 
too much with your hand thus, but vfe all gently, for in the very tor- 
rent tempeft, and as I may fay, whirlwind of your paffion, you muft 
acquire and beget a temperance, that may giue it fmoothneffe, o it 
offends mee to the foule, tO' heare a robuftious perwig-pated fellowe 
tere a paffion to totters, to very rags,to f pleet the eares of the ground- 
lings, who for the molt part are capable of nothing but inexplica- 
ble dumbe fhowes, and noyfe : I would haue fuch a fellow whipt for 
ore-dooing Termagant, it out Herods Herod, pray you auoyde it. 

Player. I warrant your honour. 
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Hamlet, 9Kt) eEcellent frtenb ^orotio, it t§ t^roJjgl^ t^is ^jretenbeb 
mobitefs t^ot S ^o^t for on o^Hiortlinitt) of teuengtng vaS) fot^er'l bcutl^. 
g)ob fnoto, l^otoeuer, t^ai jtti) father i§ olhiotiS fUrroUnbcb 6t) gljarbS. 
So it ntot) ntifcarrt). ©Ijoatlb Ijoli cl^ance to finb mt) beab 6ob^, let 
it Be ^onoroBli) Btorieb: for ot t^e firft occofion 3 toill jnotc:^ ml)felf 
ogaittft i^tm. 

Horatio, ^ entreot g)obr ^igl^nefs to bo no Slicl^ tiding. St Jtiut) 6^ 
t^at t^e @$Qoft l^a^ beceiueb t)oli. 
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Hamlet. Be not too tame neither, but let your owne diloretion be 
your tutor, fute the axftion to the word, the word to the adion, with 
this fpedall obferuance, that you ore-fteppe not the modeftie of na- 
ture : For any thing f o ore-doone, is from, the purpof e of playing, 
whofe end both at the firft, and nowe, was and is, to holde as twere 
the Mirrour vp to nature, to f how vertue her feature ; f corne her own 
Image, and the very age and body of the time his forme and pref fure ; 
Now this ouer-done, or come tardie off, though it makes the vnskil- 
full laugh, cannot but make the iudicious greeve, the cenfure of 
which one, muft in your allowance ore-weigh a whole Theater of o- 
thers, O there be Players that I haue feene play, and heard others 
prayfd, and that highly, not to fpeake it prophanely, that neither ha- 
uing th'accent of Chriftians, nor the gate of Chriftian, Pagan, nor 
man, haue fo ftrutted & bellowed, that I haue thought fome of Na- 
tures lornimen had made men, and not made them well, they imita- 
ted humanitie fo abhominably. 

Phyer. I hope we haue reform'd that indifferently with vs. 

Ham^. O reforme it altogether, and let thofe that play your clownes 
fpeake no more then is fet downe for them, for there be of them that 
wil themfelues laugh, to fet on fome quantitie of barraine fpectators 
to laugh to, though in the meane time, fome neceffary queftion of 
the play be then to be confidered, that's villanous, and fhewes a moft 
pittifuU ambition in the foole that vfes it : goe make you readie. How 
now my Lord, will the King heare this peece of worke ? 

Enter Polonius, Gu/yldensterne , & Rofencrams. 

Pol. And the Queene to, and that prefently. 

Ham. Bid the Players niake haft. Will you two help to haften the, 

Rof. I my Lord. Exeunt they two. 

Ham,. What howe, Horatio. Enter Horatio. 

Hora. Heere fweet Lord, at your feruice. 

Ham. Horatio, thoui art een as iuft a man. 
As ere my conuerfation copt withall. 

Hor. O my deere Lord. 

Ham. Nay, doe not thinke I flatter, 
For what aduancement may I hope from thee 
That no reuenew haft but thy good Ipirits 
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Hamlet. O no! i^tS toorbS toexe too ))Ioitt, S cannot itt Beltcne 
ffim. 93ut tol^at nchis t§ t^e fool firinging note? 

Hamlet, Kojtte, ^ottttto, ^ am going; onb front iifis :^oDr, all mt) 
iffoiis^i fl^oll 6e to ftnb t^e Sing olone, t^at S mn^ tafc 5i§ life o§ ^e 
ffaS tofen mi) fatl^er*§. 

Horatio. Wt} £orb, 6e ))rtibent, left tfois ijotirfelf fl^oljlb conte io 
ffavm. 

Hamlet. S:^efe octors come jbft in time. S toill life tl^em io teft 
tfft (Bffolt; toJjetfjer or no it l^o^ tolb t:^c trbt^. 3 l^abe Seen o trageb^ 
ttcteb to^erein one Brother fills onot^er in a garben; tl^is tl^elj f^aH act. 
Sf t^e Sing c^onge color, tffat toill uerift) inl^at t^e (S^oft fa»j§. 

3 f^all, S muft, ^ toill reuenge tl)e mUrberoDS fact. 

Sf not 6t) ftratagem, S luiW fiic*^ o^* '« oct. 
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To feede and clothe thee, why fhould the poore be flattered? 

No, let the candied tongue licke abfurd pompe. 

And crooke the pregnant hindges of the knee 

Where thrift may follow fanning; dooft thou heare. 

Since my deare foule was miftris of her choice, 

And could of men diftinguifh her eledtion, 

S'hath feald thee for herfelfe, for thou haft been 

As one in fuffring all that fuffers nothing, 

A man that Fortunes buiff ets and rewards 

Haft tane with equall thanks ; and bleft are thofe 

Whofe blood and iudgment are fo well comedled. 

That they are not a pyp& for Fortunes finger 

To found what ftop fhe pleafe ; giue me that man 

That is not pafsions flaue, and I will weare him 

In my harts core, I in my hart of hart 

As I doe thee. Something too much of this. 

There is a play to night before the King, 

One fcene of it comes neere the circumftance 

Which I haue told thee of my fathers death, 

I prethee when thou feeft that aft a foote, 

Euen with the very comment of thy foule 

Obferue my Vncle, if his occulted guilt 

Dloe not it felfe vnkennill in one fpeech. 

It is a damned ghoft that we haue feene. 

And my imaginations are as foule 

As Vulcans f tithy ; giu'e him heedf ull note. 

For I mine eyes will riuet to his face. 

And after we will both our iudgements ioyne 

In cenf ure of his" feeming. 

Hor. Well my Lord, 
If a fteale ought the whilft this play is playing 
And Icape detected, I will play the theft. 

Enter Trumpets and Kettle Drummes, King, Queerve, 
Polonius, Ophelia. 
Ham. They are comming to the play. I muft be idle, 
Get you a place. 
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King, 2R»j jttoft bear confort. 3 truft t^at t)oU toill noto giue ouer 
i)olir fotrototng anb let ^ileofbre tah its ^)Iace. fjor t^ere toitl noto 6e 
fiefore fu;|>^)er a cotneb^ 6t) tl^e ©erntatt actor§, foHotocb after fli^j^jer 6^ 
a gronb Ballet. 

gweew. S rtttH fie ^a^)^i) to tottnefs t^efe entertaintnents. S3J)t, aS 
for tnljfcif, S out fiWeb toitl^ a foreBobinfl of fotnet^tntr, S ^noto wt 
tol^at, t^ot a));proacl^e§ ftoiftlt)» 

King, fdt at peace, prince gantlet, toe bnberftanb tffat fotne octorS 
^aue arrmeb to pte^mt a cotnebi) to bS t^tS euentns — ^is it not fo? 

Hamlet, ^e§, fatl^er. Xffet^ afleb ^jertnifStoit of me anb S ^ttite 
gaue it, anb ^otv SRajeftJj totK, ^ trust, appto'oe ntt) act§. 



ifm^. SBi^ot finb of a plot i§ it? Xficvt i§ noticing offenftuc or 
nblgar in it, S l\opt, 

Hamlet, Xife plot iS a goob one. ^t cannot effect 0§ to^ofe cott= 
fcienceS are not effecteb 6i) it. 

King, 28eII, tol^cre are t^et). Set tl^ent ^aften. SBe toill fie glab to 
fee tol^at (SerntanS can bo. 

Hamlet, ajiarf^oll — Set t^e actors fiegin aS foon a§ tl^et) are reab^. 
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King. How fares our cofin Hamdet? 

Ham. Excellent yfaith, 
Of the Camelions difh, I eate the ayre, 
Promifcram'd, you cannot feede Capons fo. 

King. I haue nothing with this aunfwer Hamlet, 
Thefe words are not mine. 

Ham. No, nor mine now my Lord. 
You playd once i'ith Vniuerfitie you fay, 

Pol. That did I my Lord, and Was accounted a good AcSlor, 

Ham. What did you enadl? 

Pol. I did enadl Julius Ccesar, I was kild i'th Capitall, 
Brutus kild mee. 

Ham. It was a brute part of him to kiUl fo capitall a calfe there. 
Be the Players readie? 

Rof. I my Lord, they ftay vpon your patience. 

Ger. Come hether my deere Hamlet, fit by me. 

Ham. No good mother, heere's mettle more attradliue. 

Pol. O ho, doe you marke that. 

Ham. Lady fhall I lie in your lap? 

Oph. No my Lord. 

Ham: Doe you thinke I meant country matters ? 

Oph. I thinke nothing my Lord. 

Hamit. That's a fayre thought to lye betweene maydes legs. 

Oph. What is my Lord. 

Ham. Nothing. 

Oph. You are merry my Lord. 

Ham. Who I? 

Oph. I my Lord. 

HoMb. O God your onely ligge-maker, what fhould a man do but 
be merry, for lt>oke you how cheerfully my mother lookes, and my 
father died within's two howres. 

Oph. Nay, tis twice two months my Lord. 

Ham. So long, nay then let the deule weare blacke, for He haue a 
fute of fables ; o heauens, die two months agoe, and not forgotten yet, 
then there's hope a great mans memorie may out-liue his life halfe a 
yeere, but her Lady a muft build Churches then, or els fhall a fuffer 
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Here enter the play. The King and Queen enter lovingly together. 
He makes as if about to lie down to sleep and the Queen seems to beg 
him not to do so. He, however, lies down and presently falls asleep. 
After he is asleep the Queen kisses him — and exit. The King's brother 
enters, pours something into the King's ear from a small bottle — and 
exit. 
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not thinking on, with the Hobby-horfe, whofe Epitaph is, for a, for o, 
the hobby-horfe is forgot. 

The Trumpets fomids. Dumbe flwm fpUowes: 
Enter a King and a Queene,the Queene embracing him,and he her, 
he takes her vp, and declines his Head vpon her necke, he lyes him 
downe upon a bancke if flowers, fhe feeing Mm afleepe, leaves him; 
anon come in another man, takes oif his crowne, kiffes it, pours poy- 
fon in the fleepers eares, and leaues him : the Queene returnes, finds 
the King dead, mnkes a paffionate aBion, the poyfner with fom'e three 
or foure come in againe, feeme to condole with her, the dead body is 
carried away, the poyfner wooes the Queene with gifts, fhee feemes 
harfh awhile, but in the end accepts loue. 

Oph. What meanes this my Lord? 

Ha>m. Marry this munching MalUco, it meanes mifchiefe. 

Oph. Belike this fhow imports the argument of the play. 

Ham. We fhall know by this fellow. Enter Prologue. 

The Players cannot keepie, they'le tell all. 

Oph. Will a tell vs what this fhow meant ? 

Ham. I, or any fhow that you will fhow him, be not you afham'd 
to fhow, hedl'e not fhame to tell you what it meanes. 

Oph. You are naught, you are naught. He mark the play. 

Prologue. For vs and for our Tragedie, 
Heere ftooping to your clemence. 
We begge your hearing patiently. 

Ham. Is this a Prologue, or the pof ie of a ring ? 

Oph. Tis breefe my Lord. 

Ham. As womans loue. 

Enter King and Queene. 
King. Full thirtie times hath Phebus cart gone round 
Neptunes fait wafh, and Tellus orb'd the ground. 
And thirtie dofen Moones with borrowed fheene 
About the world haue times twelue thirties been 
Since loue our harts, and Hymen did our hands 
Vnite comutuaM in moft facred bands. 
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Qtieen. So many ioutneyes may the Sunne and Moone 
Make vs againe count ore ere loue be doone, 
But woe is me, yoiu are, io fidce of late. 
So f arre from cheere, and from our former ftate. 
That I diftruft you, yet though I diftruft, 
Difcomfort you my Lord it nothing muft. 



For women feare too much, euen as they loue. 
And womens feare and loue hold quantitie, 
Eyther none, in neither ought, or in extremitie. 
Now what my Lord is proofe hath made you know, 
And as my loue is ciz'd, my feare is fo. 
Where loue is great, the litleft doubts are feare, 
Where little feares grow great, great loue growes there. 

King. Faith I muft leaue thee loue, and fhortly to, 
My operant powers their funftions leaue to do, , 

And thou fhalt Hue in this faire world behind, 
Honord, belou'd, and haply one as kind. 
For husband fhalt thou. 

Quee. O confound the reft. 
Such loue muft needes be treafon in my breft. 
In fecond husband let me be accurft. 

None wed the fecond, but who kild the firft. Ham. That's 

The inftances that fecond marriage moue wormwood 

Are bafe refpefts of thrift, but none of loue, 
A fecond time I kill my husband dead. 
When fecond hufband kifses me in bed. 

King. I doe belieue you thinke what now you fpeake. 
But what we doe determine, oft we breake, 
Purpofe is but the flaue to memorie. 
Of violent birth, but poore validitie. 
Which now the fruits vnripe fticks on the tree, 
But fall vnfhaken when they mellow bee. 
Moft necefsary tis that we forget 
To pay our f elues what to our felues is debt, 
What to our felues in pasion we prqpofe, 
9 
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The pafsioa ending, doth the purpofe lofe, 

The violence of eyther, griefe, or ioy. 

Their owne ennadures with themfelues deftroy, 

Where ioy moft reuels, griefe doth moft lament, 

Greefe ioy, ioy griefes, on flender accedent, 

This world is not for aye, nor tis not ftrange, 

That euen our loues f hould with our fortunes change : 

For tis a queftion left vs yet to proue. 

Whether loue lead fortune, or els fortuine loue. 



The great man downe, you marke his fauourite flyes, 

The poore aduaunc'd, makes friends of enemies. 

And hetherto doth louie on fortune tend, 

For who not needes, fhall neuer lacke a friend, 

And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Diredly feafons him his enemy. 

But orderly to end where I begunne. 

Our wills and fates doe fo contrary runne. 

That our deuifes ftill are ouerthrowne. 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our owne. 

So thinke thou wilt no fecond husband wed. 

But die thy thoughts when they firft Lord is dead. 

Quee. Nor earth to me giue foode, nor heauen light, 
Sport and repofe lock from me day and night, 
To defperation tume my truft and hope. 
And Anchors cheere in prifon be my fcope. 
Each oppofite that blandcs the face of ioy, 
Meete what I would haue well, and it deftroy. 
Both heere and hence purfue me lafting ftrife. Ham. If fhe fhould 
If once I be a widdow, euer I be a wife. breake it now. 

King. Tis deeply fwome, Iweet leaue me heere a while. 
My fpirits grow dull, and faine I wouHd beguile 
The tedious day with fleepe. 

Qitee. Sleeipe rock thy braine. 
And neuer come mifchance betweene vs twaine. Exeunt. 
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Hamlet. %i\\» t§ Sing ^ijtrbS, tn^o goe^ into t^e gatben to flee^. 
S^e Cltieen 6egi$ l^tnt not to bo fo, bbt neuett^elefs ^e \\t§ boton. Sl^e 
^oov little toife goes atoat). ®ee, t^ere corned t^e Brotl^ci^ of l^e ^ng 
loit;^ ibtce of Lebanon. $e ^obtS it into tl^e Sing's eat. ^efianon, a§ 
foon as it ntiseS toit^ tl^e bloob of a man, {ills l^int inftantit). 
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Ham. Madam, how like you this play? 

Quee. The Lady doth proteft too much mee thinks. 

Ham, O but fhee'le keepe her word. 

King. Hauie you heard the argument? is there no offence in't? 

Hatm. No, no, they do but ieft, poyfon in ieft, no offence i'th world. 

Kmg. What doe you call the play? 

Hmn. The Moufetrap, mary how tropically, this play is the Image 
of a murther doone in Vienna, Gonzago is the Dukes name, his wife 
Baptista, you fhall fee anon, tis a knauifh peece of worke,but what of 
that ? your Maieftie, and wee that haue free foultes, it touches vs not, 
let the gauled lade winch, our withers are vnwrong. This is one Lu- 
cicmus, Nephew to the King. 

Enter Lucicmus. 

Oph. Yon are as good' as a Chorus my Lord. 

Ham. I could interpret between you and your loue 



If I could fee the puppets dallying. 

Oph. You are keene my lord, you are keene. 

Ham. It would coft you a groning to take off mine edge. 

Oph. Still better and worfe. 

Ham. So you miftake your husbands. Beginne murtha-er, leaue 
thy damnable faces and begin, come, the croking Rauen doth bellow 
for reuenge. 

Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugges fit, and time agreeing, 
Confiderat feafon ells no creature feeing, 
Thou mixture ranck, of midnight weedes coUeded, 
With Hecats ban thrice blafted, thrice inueded. 
Thy naturall magicke, and dire property. 
On wholfome life vfurps immediately. 

Ham. K poyfons him i'th Garden for his eftate, his names Gonsa- 
go, the ftory is extant, and written in very choice Italian, you fhall fee 
anon how the murtherer gets the loue of Gomagoes wife. 

Oph. The King rifes. 
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King. Sotcl^eS, lontcrnS, l^ete! %i)t )»Ia^ boeS not lilettfe we. 

Cov. ^ageSf ottenbants! lig^t t^e torches. S^e ^ng befireiS to 
itiftttt. ^tirtt), Kgl^t t^ofe Itgl^ts. Sl^e actors l^atie mabe a Bab ntefs of 
tilings. 

(l£et)tit King, dJjeen, @ovamBt§ anb t^e ©oiirt. 

Hamlet (motling): Sorcl^eS Bere! S^e l)Ia») boeS not pltaH ns! 
9ioni t)ot) fee tl^e gl^oft bib not lie t9 me! ^oratio! 9ioio Actors ^ob 
can tale t)obt leaue. S^e ^ins toas bif^Ieafeb, it feentS, Before tioti :|ab 
conclbbeb i^t ;^iece, Blit hie are entirelt) fatiffieb, anb ^oratio toill pa'tf 
t)oti t)o))r earnings jbSt tl^e Same. 

Cor/. SBe tl^on! ijob, onb befire t^at oUr )iaf§:tiort§ Be ginen bS. 

[Exeunt the Actors, 

Hamlet, ^oti f^all Bane tBent. 9lohi ^ can ))roceeb toitB ntt) re^ 
nenge confibentit). ^ib tjoii fee Bob) tBe Sing cBangeb color hiBen i)t 
<ierceineb tBe brtft of tBe <iIaB? 

Horatio, ^tS, fjotir ^igBnefS. ^ regarb tBe t»roof a§ concltofiue! 

Hamlet, SInb fo niB fatBer toaS ntUrbereb, jljft a§ tBe plaH^ befcri6e8. 
Stot 3 tail! Be rfiiitS toitB tBe ntbrberer. 

Cor, %i\t actors IniH get a ^oor retoarb for tBeir acting BaS 
tntenfelt) bifjileafeb tBe ^ng. 

Ham, SBe toorfe tBeB are retnarbeb Bb tBe ^ng, tBe Better tBeB 
toin Be retnarbeb BB ^eonen. 

Corambus, ^obr ^igBnefS, bo actors reallt) get into ^eanen? 

Hamlet, %i^mi Bot>f Bob olb fool, tBat tBeB toon't finb a corner 
tBere? Se off, anb treat tBem toell. 
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Quee. How fares my Lord? 

Pol. Giue ore the pillay. 

King. Giue me fome light, away. 

Pol. Lights, lights, lights. Exeunt all but Ham. & Horatio. 

Ham. Why let the ftrooken Deere goe weepe. 
The Hart vngauled play, 
For fome muft watch while fome miuift fleepe. 
Thus rumies the world away. Would not this fir & forreft of fea- 
thers, if the reft of my fortunes tume Turk with me, with prouindall 
Rofes on my raz'd fhooes, get me a fellowfhip in a cry of players? 

Hora. Halfe a fhare. 

Ham. A whole one I. 
For thou dooft know oh Damon deere 
This Realme difmantled was 
Of loue himfelfe, and now raignes heere 
A very very paiock. 

Hora. You might haue vytdA. 

Ham. O good Horatio, He take the Ghofts word for a thoufand 
pound. Did'ft perceiue? 

Hora. Very well my Lord. 

Ham. Vpon the talke of the poyfning. 

Hor. I did very well note him. 



Ham-. Ah ha, come fome mufique, come the Recorders, 
For if the King like not the Comedie, 
Why then bellike he likes it not perdy. 
Come, fame mufique. 

Enter Rofencraus and Guyldenstern. 
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Guyl. Good my Lord, voutfafe me a word with you. 

Ham. Sir a whole hiftorie. 

Guyl. The King fir. 

Ham. I fir, what of him? 

Guyl. Is in his retirem«nt meruilous diftempred. 

Ham. With drinke fir? 

Guyl. No my Lord, with choUer, 

Ham. Your wifdome fhould fhewe it felfe more richer to fignifie 
this to the Dodxar, for for mee to (put Mm to his purgation, would 
perhaps plunge him into more choHer. 

Guyl. Good my Lord put your difcourfe into fome frame, 
And ftare not fo wildly from my affaire. 

Ham. I am tame fir, pronounce. 

Guyl. The Queene your mother in moft great affliction of fpirit, 
hath fent me to you. 

Ham. You are welcome. 

Guyl. Nay good my Lord, this curtefie is not of the right breede, 
if it fhall pleafe you to make me a wholfomie aunfwere, I will doe 
your mothers commaundement, if not, your pardon and my retume, 
fhall be the end of bufines. 

Ham. Sir I cannot. 

Rof. What my Lord. 

Ham. Make you a wholfome anfwer, my wits difeafd,but fir,fuch 
anfwere as I can make, you fhall command or rather as you fay, my 
mother, therefore no more, but to the matter, my mother you fay. 

Rof. Then thus fhe fayes, your behauiour hath ftrooke her into a- 
ttiazement and admiration. 

Ham. O wonderful fonne that can fo ftonish a mother, but is 
there no fequell at the heeles of this mothers admiration, impart. 

Raf. She defires to fpeak with you in her clofet ere you go to bed. 

Ham. We fhall obey, were fhe ten times our mother, haue you 
any further trade with vs? 

Raf. My Lord, you once did loue mie. 

Hcmt. And doe ftill by thefe pickers and ftealiers. 
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Rof. Good my Lord, what is your cau£e of diltemper, you do 
furely barre the doore vpon your owne Hberty if you deny your 
griefes to your friend. 

Ham. Sir I lacke aduauncement. 

RoJ. How can that be, when you haue the voyce of the King 
himfelfe for your fuccefsion in Denmarke. 

Enter the Players with Recorders. 

Ham. I fir, but while the graffe growes, the prouerbe is fome- 
thing mufty, o the Recorders, let mee fee one, to withdraw with you, 
why doe you goe about to recouer the wind of mee, as if you would 
driue me into a toyle? 

Guyl. O my lord, if ray duty be too bold, my loue is too vnmanerly. 

Ham. I do not wel vndertand that, wil you play vpon this pipe ? 

Gttyl. My lord I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Guyl. Beleeue me I cannot. 

Ham. I doe befeech you. 

Guyl. I know no touch of it my Lord. 

Ham. It is as eafie as lying; gouerne thefe ventages with your 
fingers, & the vmber, giue it breath with your mouth, & it wil dif- 
courfe moft eloquent mufique, looke you, thefe are the ftops. 

Guil. But thefe cannot I command to any vttrance of hafmonie, I 
haue not the skill. 

Ham-. Why looke you now how vnworthy a thing you make of 
mie, you would play vpon mee, you wotfld feemie to know my ftops, 
you would plucke out the hart of my miftery, you would found mee 
from my loweft note to my compaffe and there is much mufique ex- 
cellent voyce in this little organ, yet cannot you make it fpeak, s'hloud 
do you think I am eafier to be plaid on then a pipe, call mee what in- 
ftrument you wil, though you fret me not, you cannot play vpon me. 
God bleffe you fir. 

Enter Polonium. 
Pol. My Lord, the Queene would fpeake with you, & prefently. 
Ham. Do you fee yonder clowd that's almoft in fhape of a Camel ? 
Pol. By'th maffe and tis, like a CameH indeed. 
Ham. Mee thinks it is like a Wezell. 
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Pol. It is backt like a Wezell. 

Ham. Or like a Whale. 

Pol. Very like a Whale. 

Hmn. Then I will come to my mother by and by. 
They foole me to the top of my bent, I will come by & by, 
Leaue me friends. 

I will, fay fo. By and by is eafily faid, 
Tis now the very witching time of night. 
When Churchyards yawne, and he! it felfe breakes out 
Contagion to this world : now could I drinke hote blood. 
And doe fuch bufines as the bitter day 
Would quake to looke on: foft, now to my mother, 

hart loofe not thy nature, let not euer 
The foule of Nero' enter this firme bofome. 
Let me be cruell, not vnnaturall, 

1 wiH' ijpieake dagger to her, but vfe none. 
My tongue and foule in this be hypocrites. 
How in my words fomeuer fhe be fhent, 

To giue them feales neuer my foule confent. Exit. 

Enter King, Rofencraus, wnd Gtnyldensteme. 

King. I like him not, nor ftands it fafe with vs 
To let bis madnes range, therefore prepare you, 
I your commiffion will forth-with difpatch. 
And he to England fhall along with you. 
The termes of our eftate may not endure 
Hazerd fo neer's as doth hourely grow! 
Out of his browes. 

Guyl. We will our fellues provide. 
Moft holy and religious feare it is 
To keepe thofe many many bodies fafe 
That Hue and feede vpon you iMbieftie, 

Rof. The fingle and peculier life is bound 
With all the ftrength and armour of the mind 
To keepe it felfe from noyance, but much more 
That fpirit, vpon whofe weak depends and refts 
The liues of many, the ceffe of Maieftie 
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An altar in a Temple. King. SRph) 6egttt§ mt) confctence t» 
aitia!en; ifft retnorfe for m^ treacl^ev^ fting^ itep. ^t i» time t|at 
S turn to Ttptatancc, anb confefd to ^eatien nt^ crime. ^ fear ml) 
gDtIt is too great for forgiuenefs. SSut ^ toiU ifttalf to tl^e @ob9 fer* 
utniUf to forgiue m^ grieuobS fins. [/Cweg/j fre/^ore *Ae altar. 
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Dies not alone; but like a gfulfe doth draw 
What's neere it, with it, or it is a mafsie wheele 
Fixt on the fomnet of the Mgheft mount. 
To whofe hough fpokes, tenne thoufand leffer things 
Are morteift and adioynd, which wihen it falls. 
Each fmall annexment petty confequence 
Attends the boyftrous raine, neuer alone 
Did the King figh, but a generall grone. 

King. Arme you I pray to this fpeedy viage. 
For we will fetters put about this feare 
Which now goes too free-footed. 

Rof. We will haft vs. Exeunt Gent. 

Enter Polomus. 

Pol. My Lord, hee's going to his mothers clofet. 
Behind the Arras I'le conuay my felfe. 
Tb heare the proceffe, I'le warrant fhee'Ie tax him home, 
And as you sayd, and wifely was it fayd, 
Tis meete that fome more audience then a mother. 
Since nature makes them parciall, fhould ore-heare 
The f peech of vantage ; f arre you well my Leige, 
I'le call vpon you ei-e you goe to bed. 
And tell you what I knowe. Exit. 

King. Thankes deere my Lord. 

my offence is ranck, it fmels to heauen, 
It hath the primall eldeft curfe vpipont, 
A brothers murther, pray can' I not, 
Though inclination be as fharp as will, 

My ftronger guilt defeats my ftrong entent. 
And like a man to double bufines bound, 

1 ftand in paufe where I fhall firft beginne. 
And both neglecft, what if this curfed hand 
Were thicker then it felfe with brothers blood 
Is there not raine enough in the fweete Heauens 
To wafh it white as fnowe, whereto femes mercy 
But to confront the vif^e of offence? 

And what's in prayer but this two fold force, 
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%i\\i^ long !^aue ^ follotoeb t^e bantneb bog, anb notti ;S l^aue foUnb 

l^ini. 3loto is t^e time, to^en %t i§ alone. ;5 hiill tofe ^i§ life tofjile 

[makes motion to stab him], SBlJt no. S mill firft (et ^im finif^ fjtS 
<)tat)er. ^o, hi^en S t^inf of tt, l^e bib not giue nt») fot^er time for 
fitatier, 6nt fent i^int to ^ell flce^iing anb, ^er^a^is, in ^i§ fins. S^ere= 
fote toill S fenb ^int to i^t Same ^latt [again offers to run him through 
from behind], SBbt l^olb, gantlet. SB^i) fl^otilbft t^ob tafe ^i§ fin§ 
tHJon t^ee? S toill let l^ini enb ^is ^jroijer, anb efcape tl^is time, anb gine 
^im 5i§ life: at fome otl^er time S totll 5o«c n»l) fbll tencnge. [£tjY. 

iiCjMj^, SUt) confctence t§ fometoi^at ligl^teneb; bat ftill t^e bog Ue§ 
gnatoing at mt) l^eort. 9toto toill S 9" ^ence, anb toit^ fafttng§ anb 
alms anb feruent pvat)txS reconcile t^t ^igl^eft. Sbrfeb amBition, to 
tol^at l^aft il)0^ brotog^t me! [Exit. 
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To be foreftaJted ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon being downe, then Pie looke vp. 

My fault is paft, but oh what forme of prayer 

Can ferue my tume, forgiue me my foule niiurther. 

That cannot be ffince I am ftill poffeft 

Of thofe effeAs for which I did the murther; 

My Crowne, mine owne ambition, and my Queene ; 

May one be pardoned and retaine th' offence? 

In the corrupted currents of this world. 

Offences guilded hand may fhowe by iuftice, 

And oft tis feene the wicked prize it felfe 

Buyes out the lawe, but tis not fo aboue. 

There is no fhufling, there the aflion lies 

In his true nature, and we our felues compeld 

Euen to the teeth and forehead of our faults 

To giue in euidence, what then, what refts. 

Try what repentance can, what can it not. 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent? 

O wretched ftate, o bofome blacke as death, 

limed foule, that ftruggling to be free. 

Art more ingaged; helpe Angels make affay, 
Bowe ftubbome knees, and hart with ftrings of fteale, 
Be foft as finnewes of the new borne babe. 
All may be well. 

Enter Hwmlet. 
Ham. Now might I doe it, but now a is a praying, 
And now He doo't, and fo a goes to heauen. 
And fo am I reuendge, that would be fcand 
A villaine kills my father, and for that, 

1 his fole foune, doe this fame villaine fend 
To heauen. 

Why, this is bafe and filly, not reuendge, 
A tooke my father grofly full of bread, 
Withall his crimes broad Mowne, as flufh as May, 
And how his audit ftand who knowes faue heauen, 
But in our drcumftance and courfe of thought, 
10 
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Queen, KotontfittS, foi), ffoto is it toit^ jn^ fon, prince Jpawlet? 
^oed l^i$ mabnefiS at all relas, or toiU ^is rauing neuet enb? 

Corambus, 9io, ala§! §)obr SKajeft^, ^t i§ jiift as tnab as euet. 

Horatio, SRoft flrocioUS Obeen, prince gantlet is in t^e antec^ant' 
6er, anb craueS a ^rikiate abbience. 

Owem. Jpe is ueti) beat to bS; fo let l^int come in at once. 

Horatio. St f^all be bone, §)oDr aWojeft^. [£;jri<. 

Queen, G^ovantbUS, l^ibe i)ototfe(f be^inb tf^t ta^eftt^ titi toe caU 

Corambus, 91^, at), ijobt SRajeft^, S toitt. [Hides himself. 

Hamlet. SRot^er, bib i)ob {nolo ^obt Wtt ^ufbanb toeH? 
Queen. %% reminb me not of mi) former grief. S cannot 6bt toee(» 
ta^en S t^inf of it. 
Hamlet. SSee))! fieone off mee)iing. S^et) are bbt crocfobile'S tears. 
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Tis heauy with hira : and am I then reuendged^ 

To take him in the purging of his foule. 

When he is fit and feaforaed for his paffage ? 

No. 

Vp fword, and knowe thou a more horrid hent, 

When he is drunke, afleepe, or in his rage, 

Or dn th'inceftious pleafure of his bed. 

At game a fwearing, or about fome adl 

That has no relifh of faluation in't, 

Then trip him that his heels may kick at heauen^ 

And that his foule may be as damned and black 

As hell whereto it goes ; my mother f taies. 

This phifick but prolongs thy fickly daies. Exit. 

King. My words fly vp, my thoughts remaine belowe 
Words without thoughts neuer to heauen goe. Exit. 

Enter Gertrard and Polonius. 
Pol. A will come ftrait, looke you lay home to him', 
TeJl him his prancks haue beene too braod to beare with, 
And that your grace hath fcreend and ftood between 
Much heate and him, lie filence me euen heere. 
Pray you be round. 

Enter Hamiet. 

Ger. He wait you, feare me not. 
With-drawe, I heare him comming. 

Ham. Now mother, what's the matter? 

Ger. Hamlet, thou haft thy father much offended. 

Ham. Mother, you haue my father much offended. 

Ger. Come, oome, you anfwere with an idle tongue. 

Ham. Goe, goe, you queftiom with a wicked tongue. 

Ger. Why how now Hamlet? 

Ham. What's the matter now? 

Ger. Haue you forgot me? 

Ham. No by the rood not fo. 
You are the Queene, your husbands brothers wife. 
And would it were not fo, you are my mother. 
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9}tit fee. Donbev in i^oi salltxtf l^angi ifft cobntevfeti of tjobtr fttft 

9))f6anb, anb tl^eire ^anq§ t^e colintetfeit of tfotit ^refettt. SSJl^at tl^tnfeft 

tlloti? Wfittf i§ tfie noiltv of tfft ttoo? ^8 not tfft first a utajefiic 

nofileman? 

Queen. $e is, inbeeb. Sl^at i§ trbe. 

Hamlet, Snb l)et tl^oti l^if* fo foon fotgotteti ^int. %it, for fl^ame! 

Doti l^ane aintoft on tl^e fame bai) t^e IBtirtal anb t!^e betrothal. $tot, 

^bfi^; ore all i^t boors locfeb? 

Queen, SSBi^i) bo ijoto aff ? [Cor ambus coughs behind the tapestry, 
Hamlet, SBl^o i« tffai tol^o is Kftening to OS? [>S"to&j Aim, 

Corambus, SBoe iS nte, D prince. W\o.t i^aft t^oti bone? ;5 ant 

RHeb. 

Queen, O ^eonens! ntt) fon, to^at l^ane t)oO bone? ^t is @orant° 

Bus, il^e ^QantBerlain. 
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Ger. Nay then He fet thofe to you that can fpeake. 

Ham. Come, come, and fit you downe, you fhall not boudge. 
You goe not till I fet you vp a glaffe 
Where you may fee the moft part of you. 

Ger. What wilt thou doe, thou wilt not murther me, 
Helpe how. 

Pol. What how helpe. 

Ham. How now, a Rat, dead for a Duckat, dead. 

Pol. O I am flaine. 

Ger. O me, what haft thou done? 

Ham. Nay I knowe not, is it the King? 



Ger. O what a rafh and bloody deede is this. 

Ham. A bloody deedte, almoft as bad, good mother 
As kill a King, and mary with his brother. 

Ger. As kill' a King. 

Ham. I Lady, it was my word. 
Thou wretched, rafh, intruding foole farweU, 
I tooke thee for thy better, take thy fortune. 
Thou find'ft to be too bufie is fome danger, 
Leaue wringing of your hands, peace fit you downe. 
And let we wring your hart, for fo I fhall 
If it be made of penitrable ftuffe, 
If damned cuftome haue not brafd it fo. 
That it be proofe and bulwark againft fence. 

Ger. What haue I done, that thou dar'ft wagge thy tongue 
In noife fo rude againft me? 

Ham. Such an a<ft 
That blurres the grace and blufh of modefty, 
Cals vertue hippocrit, takes of the Rofe 
From the faire forhead of an innocent loue, 
And fets a blifter there, makes marriage vowes 
As falfe as dicers oathes, o fuch a deede, 
As from the body of oontradion plucks 
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The very foulte, and fweet religion makes 
A rapf edy of words ; heauens face dooes glowe 
Are this lolidity and compound maffe 
With heated viizge, as againft the dOome 
Is thought lick at the ad 

Quee. Ay me, what ad ? 

Hcmi. That roares fo low'd, and thunders in the Index, 
Locke heere V|pon this Pidune, and on this. 
The counterfeit prefentment of two brothers. 
See what a grace was feated on this browe, 
Hiperions curies, the front of loue himifelfe. 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 
A ftationlike the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaue, a kifsing hill, 
A combination, anid a forme indeede, 
Where euery God did feeme to fet his feale 
To giue the world affurance of a man. 
This was your husband, looke you now what followes. 
Heere is your husband like a mildewed eare, 
Blafting his wholfome brother, haue you eyes. 
Could you on this faire mountaine leaue to feede. 
And batten on this Moore ; ha, haue you eyes ? 
You cannot call it loue, for at your age 
The heyday in the blood is tame, it's humble. 
And waits vpon the iudgment, and what iudgment 
Would ftep from this to this, fense fure youe haue 
Els could you not haue motion, but fure that fence 
Is appoplext, for madneffe would not erre 
Nor fence to extacie was nere fo thral'd 
But it referu'd fome quantity of choife 
To ferue in fuch a difference, what deuill waft 
That thus hath cof und you at hodman blind ; 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without fight. 
Eares without hands, or eyes, fmelling fance aJl, 
Or but a fickly part of one true fence 
Could not fo mope : o fhame where is thy blufh ? 
Rebellious hell. 
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Ghost passes across the stage, [Thunder and lightning.] 

Hamlet. %^, itofile fl>mt of mi) father, fta^. SB^at taonW^t t^ob? 
Ctieft i^oi) fttU to it totettgeb? Sl^oti f^alt (e at t^e trig^t time, 

Qu^m, $otai i» it ItittQ i)oti? SESl^o ate ^ob talfing to? 

Hamlet. (Seeft t^ob not tl^e S^itit of t^4 be:))ai;teii $t)f6anb? <3ee, l^e 
(ec!ott$ a9 if l|e tooblb f^ea! io t)ol). 

QM«m. SCIadI i^ fee notl^itis. 
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If thou canft mutine in a Matrons bones. 
To flaming youth let vertue be as wax 
And melt in her owne fire, prodaime no fhame 
When the compuilfiue ardiure giues the charge, 
Since froft it felfe as aiSliuely doth bume. 
And reafon pardons will. 

Ger. O Hamlet fpeake no more. 
Thou turnft my very eyes into my foule. 
And there I fee fuch blacke and greeued fpots 
As will leaue there their tin'cft. 

Ham. Nay but to line 
In the ranck fweat of an infeemed bed 
Stewed in corruption, honying, and making loue 
Ouer the nafty ftie. 

Ger. O fpeake to me no more, 
Thefe words like daggers enter in my eares, 
No more fweete Hamlet. 

Ham. A murther and a villaine, 
A flaue that is not twentieth part the kyth. 
Of your precedent Lord, a vice of Kings, 



A cut-purfe of the Empire and the rule, 
That from a fhelf the precious Diadem ftole 
And put lit in his pocket. 

Ger. No more. 

Enter Ghaft. 

Ham. A King of fhreds and patches, 
Saue me and houer ore me with your wings 
You heauenly gards: what would your gracious figure? 

Ger. Alas hee's mad. 

Hcmt. Doe you not come your tardy fonne to chide, 
That lap'ft in time and pafsion lets goe by 
Th'important acting of your dread command, o fay. 
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Hamlet, ^ fielteue t)Oto fee noticing, for t)oi) ate no longer tnort^t) 
io loof on ^i§ form. ?5te, for f^ame? 9tot one toorb more toiH 3 firtj 
to ^oD. [Exit. 

Queen {alone). jD @ob! tol^at ntabnefs l^a@ tl^tS ntelancl^olt) (robgl^ 
)i;)ion ti^e prince? ^tas, ntt) oton fon l^a§ toiatlt) loft ^t$ fenfes. ^nb, 
ala§! ala§! ;§ am mbcl^ to filame. $ab ^ not toebbeb mi) brot^ernn° 
lata, m^ firft l^bfBanb'S lirotl^er, ^ l^ab not roblbeb tnt| fon of t^e croton 
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Ghojt. Doe not forget, this vifitation 
Is but to whet thy almoft blunted purpofe, 
But looke, amazement on thy mother fits, 
O ftep betweene her, and her fighting foule, 
Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeft workes, 
Speake to her Hcumlet. 

Ham. How is it with you Lady? 

Ger. Alas how i'ft with you? 
That you doe bend your eye on vacancie, 
And with th'incorporall ayre doe hold difoourfe, 
Foorth at your eyes your fpirits wildly peep, 
And as the fleeping fouldiers in the aJarme, 
Your bedded haire Tlike life in excrements 
Start vp and f tand an end, o gentle fonne 
Vpon the heat and flame of thy diftemper 
Sprinckle coole patience, whereon doe you looke? 

Hcmi. On him, on him, looke you how pale he glares. 
His forme and caufe conioynd, preaching to ftones 
Would make them capable, doe not looke vpon me, 
Leaft with this pittious affion you conuert 
My fteame eflfecS, then what I haue to dtoe 
Will want true cuUour, tears perchance for blood. 

Ger. To whom doe you fpeake this ? 

H(mt. Doe you 'fee nothing there? 

Ger. Nothing at all, ytet all that Ss I fee 

Ham. Nor did you nothing heare? 

Ger. Nb nothing but our felues. 



Hoim. Why looke you there, looke how it fteaJes away, 
My father in his habit as he lieud, 
Looke where he goes, euen now out at the portall. Exit Gkaft. 

Ger. This is the very coynage of your braine. 
This bodileffe creation extade is very cunning in. 
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Ham. My pulfe as yours doth temporarily keepe time. 
And makes as healthful! muficke, it is not madnelfe 
That I haue vttred, bring me to the teft, 
And the matter will reword, which madnef fe 
Would gambole from, mother for loue of grace, 
Lay not that flattering vndion to your foule 
That not your trefpaffe but my madneffe fpeakes, 
It will but skin and fillme the vlcerous place 
Whiles ranck corruption mining all within 
Infedls vnfeene, confeffe your felfe to heauen. 
Repent what's paft, auoyd what is to come. 
And doe not fpread the compoft on the weedes 
To make them rancker, forgfiue me this my vertue. 
For in the fatneffe of thefe purfie times 
Vertue it felfe of vice muft pardon beg. 
Yea curbe and wooe for leaue to doe him good. 

Ger. O Hamlet thou haft cleft my hart in twaine. 

Hmn. O throwe away the worfer part of it. 
And leaue the purer with the other halfe. 
Good night, but goe not to my Vncles bed, 
Afiune a vertue if you haue it not. 
That monfter cuftome, who all fence doth eate 
Of habits deuill, is angell yet in this 
That to the ufe of adions fair and good. 
He likewife giues a frock or Liuery 
That aptly is put on to refraine night. 
And that fhall lend a kind of eafines 
To the next abftinence, the next more eafSe: 
For vfe aJmoft can change the ftamp of nature, 
And either the deuill, or throwe him' out 
With wondrous potency : once more good night, 
And when you are defirous to be bleft. 
He blefsing beg of you, for this fame Lord 
I doe repent ; but heauen hath pleaf d it fo 
To punifh me with this, and this with me. 
That I muft be their fcourge and minifter, 
I will beftowe him and will anfwere wdl 
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of Senntatf. Sbt to^en a tiding is bone ta^at can toe? %ptl^ing. 
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The death I gaue him; fo againe good night 
I muft be cruell only to be kinde, 
This bad beginnes, and worfe remaines behind. 
One word more good Lady. 

Ger. What fhall I doe? 

Ham. Not this by no means that I bid you doe, 
Let the blowt King temp't you againe to bed, 
Pinch wanton on your cheeke, call you his Moiiife, 
And let him for a paire of reechie kiffes. 
Or piadling in your necke with his damn'd fingers. 
Make your to rouell all this matter out 
That I effentially am not in madnef fe. 
But mad in craft, t'were good you let him knowe, 
Fbr who that's but a Queene, faire, fober, wife. 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
Such deare concemings hide, who would doe fo. 
No, in difpight of fence and fecrecy, 
Vnpeg the basket on the houfes top, 
Let the birds fly, and like the famous Ape, 
To try conclufions in the basket creepe. 
And breake your owne necke downe. 

Ger. Be thou affur'd, if words be made of breath 
And breath of life, I hauie no life to breath 
What thou haft fayd to me. 

Ham. I muft to England, you knowe that. 

Ger. Alack I had forgot. 
Tis fo concluded on. 

Ham. Ther's letters feald, and my two Schoolefellowes, 
Whom I will truft as I will Adders fang'd. 
They beare the mandat, they muft fweep my way 
And marfhall me to knauery : let it worke, 
For tis the fport to haue the enginer 
Hoift with his owne petar, an't fhall goe hard 
But I will delue one yard belowe their mines. 
And Wowe them at the Moone : o tis moft fweete 
When in one line two crafts d5r«5tty meete. 
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This man Ihall fet me packing, 
He lugge the guts into the neighbour roome ; 
Mother good night indeed, this Counfayler 
Is now moft ftill, moft fecret, and moft graue, 
Wlho was in life a moft fooHfh prating knaue, 
G>me fir, to draw toward an end with you. 

Good night mother. Exit. 

Enter King, and Queene, with Rafencrmu 
amd Guyldensterne 

King. There's matter in thefe fighes, thefe profound heaues, 
You muft translate, tis fit we underftand them. 
Where is your fonne ? 

Ger. Beftow this place on vs a little while. 
Ah mine owne Lord, what haue I feene to night? 

King. What Gertrard, how dooes Hamlet? 

Ger. Mad as the fea and wind when both contend 
Which is the mlightier, in his lawleffe fit, 
Behind the Arras hearing fome thing ftirre, 
Whyps out his Rapier, cryes a Rat, a Rat, 
And in this brainifh apprehenfion kills 
The vnseene good old man. 

King. O heauy deede! 
It had beene f o with vs had wee been there, 
His libertie is full of threates to all, 
To you your felfe, to vs, to euery one, 
Alas, how f hall tMs bltiody deede be anfwer'd ? 
It will be layd to vs, whofe prouidence 
Should haile kept fhort, reftraind, and out of haunt 
Thic mad young man ; but fo much was our loue. 
We would not vnderftand what was moft fit. 
But like the owner of a foule difeafe 
To keepe it from divulging, let it feede 
Euen on the pith of life : where is he gone ? 

Ger. To draw apart the body he hath kild. 
Ore whomi, his very madnes like fome ore 
Among a minerall of mettals bafe, 
Showes it felfe pure, a weepes for what is done. 
11 
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King. O Gertrard, come away, 
The funne no fooner f hall the mountaines touch, 
But we will Ihip him hence, and this vile deede 
We muft with all our Maieftie and skill Enter Rof. & Guild 

Both countenaunce and excufe. Ho Guytdensterne, 
Friends both, goe ioytie you with fome further ayde, 
Hamlet in madnes hath Polonius flaine. 
And from his mothers dofet hath he dregi'd him, 
Goe feeke him out fpeake fayte, and bring the body 
Into the Chappell ; I pray you haft iin this, 
Come Gertrard, wee'le call vp oUr wifeft friends. 
And let them know both what we meane to doe 
And whats vntimely doone, 
Whofe whifper ore the worlds dyameter, 
As leuell as the Cannon to his blanck, 
Tranfports his poyfned fhot, may miffe our Name, 
And hit the woundlef fe ayre, o come away. 

My foule is full of difcord and difmay. Exeunt. 

Enter Hamlet, Rafencraus and ethers. 

Ham. Safely ftowd, but f of t, what noyfe, who calls on Hamlet ? 
O heere they come. 

Rof. What haue you doone my Lord with the dead body ? 

Ham. Compound it with duft whereto tis kin. 

Rof. Tell vs where tis that we may take it thence. 
And beare it to the Chappell. 

Hmn. Doe not beleeue it. 

Rof. Beleeue what. 

Ham. That I can keepe youir counfaile & not mine owne befides 
to be demaunded of a fpunge, what replycation fhould be made by 
thie fonne of a King. 

Rof. Take you me for a funge my Lord? 

Ham. I fir, that fokes vp the Kings countenaunce, his rewards,his 
authorities, but fuch Officers doe the King beft fervice in the end, he 
keepes them like an apple in the comer of his iaw, firft mouth'd to be 
faft fwallowed, when he needs what you haue gleand, it is but 
fqueefing you, and fpunge you fhall be dry againie. 

Rof. I vnderstand' you not my Lord. 
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King, ^f)exe t§ t^e Bobt) of 6orontBi)§? ^o§ it not t)et 6een 
tenioueb ? 

Horatio, ^e i§ ftill lt)ing in t^c ;tiloce tuyere i^e toa§ ftoBBeb 
t^tolig;^. 

i?:iM^, St grteues l)S t^at l^e ^aS loft ^t§ life fo fubbenlt), @o, let 
it Be tofeit atoa^. Set it 6e no6Ii) Btirieb. Dl^, prince ^oitilet, to^at 
^aft t^ol) bone to ftoB an olb anb ^armlef§ mon! St grieue§ b§ to olir 
■^eart; 6tit a§ it ^a§ Been bone untoittinglij, tl^is nitirber is in fome 
begree ejclifoBIe. S fentr ^oJneUer, tl^at to^en it gets {notein ontong 
iife noBIeS, iffetf hiill raife a reBeUion omong ntJ) Sbbjects; anb tl^en 
tffet) nia>) reuenge ^is beatl^ on ijoU. ^otoeber, in obt fat^erlile care 
for t|Ob^ toe l^aue beuifeb a ^lan to toarb off t^i§ banger front ))ob. 

Hamlet, § nwt forrl) for it, ntJj fiorb Uncle anb jjatl^er. S l^«i> 
toif^eb to fat) fometBtng in ^jrinate to t^e OUeen, tol^en l^c kt) in ioatt 
for nte a§ a fl)ij. S ^i^ not, J^oloeDer, Inoto tf)at it toa§ tl^is fill») olb 
fool. aStot Boh) tooUlb t)o\)x 3Rajeftt) Btute l)§ bo? 

King, SBe Bone refotueb to fenb tjoD to dngtanb BecaJjfe tBe @ng= 
lifB Kiroton is frienbit) to obr oton. ?)ol) can tBere refrcfB tjoorfelf for 
atoBile, fince tBe air tBere is Better tBan obrs anb ntoB ^jromote i)otir 
vecottcttf. SBe toill giue Bob fontc of obr oton attenbants, toBo fBall 
accont^ant) BolJ unb feme Boh fattBfbllB. 

Hamlet, SlBr iBr Sing, fenb nte off to Portugal; fo tBflt S ntaB 
nener conte Bac! again. SBot'S tBe Better plan. 

King, 5lo, not to ^jSorthgal, 6ht to ©nglanb; anb tBofe tloo fBall 
accont^anB Bob on tBe johrneB. S3l)t loBen Bob arrine in ©nglonb Boh 
fl^ttll Bftne ntore attenbants. 

Hamlet, SBofe are tBe lacJeBS, are tBeB? 9iice fellotos! 

King [apart to the two attendants]. 
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Ham. I am glad of it, a knauifh fpeech fleepes in a foolish eare. 

Rof. My Lord, you muft tell us where the body is, and goe with 
vs to the King. 

Ham. The body is with the King, but the King is not with the 
bof'v. The King is a thing. 

G^yl. A thing my Lord. 

Ham: Of nothing, bring me to him. Exeunt. 

Enter King, and two or three. 

King. I haue fent to feeke him, and to find the body, 
How dangerous is it that this man goes loofe, 
Yet muft not we put the ftrong Law on him, 
Hee's lou'd of the diftraded multitude. 
Who like not in their iudgement, but theyr eyes. 
And where tis fo, th' offenders fcourge is wayed 
But neuer the offence : to beare all fmooth and eufin, 
This fuddaine fending himi away muft feeme 
Deliebrate paufe, difeafes defperat growne. 
By defperate applyance are relSieu'd 
Or not at all. 

Enter Rofencrams amd all the rest. 

King. How now, what hath befalne? 

Rof. Where the dead body is beftowed my Lord 
We cannot get from him. 

King. But where is hee ? 

Rof. Without my lord, guarded to know your pleasure 

King. Bring him before vs. 

Rof. How, bring in the Lord. They enter. 

King. Now Hamlet, where's Polonms? 

King. Now Hamlet where's Polonious? 

Ham. At fupper. 

King. At fupper, where. 

Haim. Not where he eates, but where a is eaten, a certainte conua- 
cation of politique wormes are een at him : youir worme is your onely 
E^mperom- for dyet, we fat all creatures ds to fat vs, and wee fat our 
felues for maggots, your fat King and your leane begger is but varia- 
ble feruice, two difhes but to one table, that's the end. 
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King. Alas, alas. 

Ham. A man may fif h with the worme that hath eate of a King, & 
eate of the fifh that hath fedde of that worme. 

King. King. What dooft thou meane by this ? 

Ham. Nothing but to fhew you how a King may goe a progref fe 
through the guts of a begger. 



King. Where is Polonius? 

Ham. In heauen, fend thether to fee, if your meffenger finde him 
not there, feeke him i'th other place your fdfe, butt if indeed you find 
him not within this month, you fhall nofe him as you goe vp the 
ftayres into the Lobby. 

King. Goe feeke him there. 

Ham. A wi'll ftay till you come. 

King. Hamlet this deede for thine efpedall fafety 
Which we do tender, as we deerely grieue 
For that which thooi haft done, miuft fend thee hence. 
Therefore prepare thy felfe. 
The Barck is ready, and the wind at helpe, 
Th'affociats tend, and euery thing is bent 
For Engkmd. 

Ham>. For England. 

King. I Hamlet.' 

Ham. Good. 

King. So is it if thou knew'ft our purpofes. 

Ham. I fee a Cherub that fees the, but comie for England. 
Farewell deere Mother. 

King. Thy louing Father Hamlet. 

Ham. My mother, Father and Mother is man and wife, 
Man and wife is one flefh, fo my mother : 
Come for England. Exit. 

King. Fdllowi him at foote. 
Tempt him with fpeedie abord. 
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Siften, t)Ob tloa. ^§ foon a§ ^ou ^ue reacl^eb @nglanb bo ai ^ 
l^aue ocbereb t)ot). @et a ftoorb or a ))iftoI eac^ anb ta!e ^t§ life. 
S5t)t fl^oblb t^iS attentat mtfcatrt), ta!e t^i§ letter anb ;|)refent it along 
toitl^ t^e jprince to t^e |)Iaee for to^icl^ it i§ obbreffeb. Sl^ere l^e toill 
(e §0 toell loofeb to i^ai l^e itiill neiter cotne had from Snglanb 
again. S3t)t in i^^ ^oint bfe decreet). 9ieueal ^otir (tifinef^ to no 
one. ^ob f^all receine t)obr retoarb tol^en t)ob retbrn. 

HamleL SBell, §)obr Sftajeftt), to^o are tfiet), if)m, tffat are to Bear 
Mte conMian^? 

King. %^t^e ttuo. %f)e @ob§ fie toit^ i)ob; anb gine ijob fair 
toinb for ijobr bcftination. 

Hamlet 9totti abieb, £abt) 2Rot^er. 

King. §oto i§ t^iS, iJ5rince? to^t) bo i)ob call me SJiotl^er? 

Hamlet. 9Ratt anb toife are one flefl^. got^er or SKot^er — ^it i§ all 
ttft fame to me. 

King. SSeK! fare t^ee toclt. ^eauen ottenb t)ob. [£;)rtf. 

Hamlet. Sftoto, t)ob noBIe flbnfebS, arc i)ob to fie mt) com<»anionl? 

So^A. SBe are, mi) Sorb. 

Hamlet. <S,omt, tffttt, mi) nofilc comrabeS, let b§ Be off for ®ng' 
lanb. [Exevnt. 
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Delay it not, lie haue him hence to night. 

Away, for euery thing is feald and done 

That els leanes on th'affayre, pray you make haft. 

And England, if my loue thou hold'ft at ovugbt, 

As my great power thereof may giue thee fence, 

Since yet thy Cicatrice lookes raw and red, 

After the Danifh fword and thy free awe 

Payes hoomiage to vs, thou mayft not coldly fet 

Our foueraigne proceffe, which imports at full 

By Letters congruing to that effed; 

Thte prefent death of Hamlet, doe it England, 

For like the Hectique in my blood he rages. 

And thou muft cure me ; till I know tis done, 

How ere my haps my ioyes will nere begin. Exit. 

Enter Fortinhraffe with Ms Army over the stage. 

Fortin. Goe Captaine, from me greet the Danifh King. 
Tell him, that by his lycence Fortinhraffe 
Crauies the oonueyance of a promifed miarch 
Ouer his kingdome, you^ know the randeuous 
If that his Maieftie would ought with vs, 
We fhall expreffe our dutie in his eye. 
And let him know fo. 

Cap. I will doo't my Lord. 

For. Goe foftly on. 

Enter Hamlet, Rofencrcms, &c. 

Ham. Good fir whofe powers are thefe? 

Cap. They are of Norway fir. 

Ham. How purpof ed fir I pray you ? 

Cap. Againft fome part of Pokmd. 

Ha>m. Who commaunds them fir? 

Cap. The Nephew to old Norway, Fortenbraffe. 

Ham. Goes it againft the maine of Poland sir. 
Or for fome frontire? 

Cap. Truly to fpeake, and with no addition, 
We goe to gaine a little patch of ground 
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Jens, 3* if fo long ftnce S toent to gobrt to pa's) nti) ta|e§. S ««» 
afraib tM> so to^^ne ^ niati, ;§ f^oll (e ^bt in jail. ;$ tuif^ ^ cobib 
onltj finb fonte goob fnenb to^t tootolb f|ieaf a goob tootb fat nte, fo 
tfidi 3 ntigl^t get off. 

Phantasmo, %ffexe ore ftrane going§=on at 6obrt, prince gantlet 
i» mai anb O^l^elia i§ otab too. ^n f^ort, things go on fo nerti qtoeetl^ 
tl^ut ^ am aintoft vtaitf to v))n atoat). 

/fnj. 93^ an tl^at'f l^ol^r t^eve i§ ml) goob olb ftienb $:^antafnto. 
9to better man cobib ^ ffit tiffon. :§ ^ill (tf! l^tnt to §at) a goob tootb 
fot nte. ^olla! SRaftet ^^ntafnto! 

Phantasmo, S^anfs! SB^t can S bo fot ijoO, SKiftet ^U^oppttl 

Jens. %% ntt) goob SRaftet ^l^antafnto, 'tif a long time fince S 
loaf at @obtt, anb ^ am a long )oat| (el^inb^l^anb. $t)t in a goob tootb 
fot me, anb ^ toill §enb t)oti an escellent cl^eefe. 

Phantasmo. SSl^at! ^oft tl^oO tl^inf, SRaftet 6}oton, t^at :§ get 
noticing to eat at Soiitt? 
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That hath in it no profit but the name 

To pay fiue dUckets, fiue I would not farme it ; 

Nor will it yedd to Norway or the Pole 

A rancker rate, fhould it befold in fee. 

Ham. Why then the Pollacke neuer will defend it. 

Cap. Yes, it is already garisond. 

Harm. Two thoufand foules, & twenty thousand duckets 
Will not debate the queftion of this ftraw 
This is th'Imj)ostunie of much wealth ajnd j)eace. 
That inward breakes, and fhowes no caufe without 
Why the man dies. I hxmibly thanke you fir. 

Cap. God buy you fir. 

Rof. Wil't pleafe you goe my Lord ? 

Ham. He be with you ftraight, goe a Itttle before. 
How all oocafions doe informe againft me, 
And fpur my dull reuenge. What is a man 
If his chiefe good and market of his tiimie 
Be but to fleepe and feede, a beaf t, no more : 
Sure he that made vs with fuch large difcourfe 
Looking before and after, gaue vs not 
That capabilitie and god-like reafon 
To fuft in vs vnvfd, now whether it be 
Beftial obliuion, or fome crauen fcruple 
Of thinking too precifely on th' euent, 
A thought which quartered hath but one part wifdom. 
And euer three parts coward, I doe not know 
Why yet I Hue to fay this thing's to doe, 
Sith I haue caufe, and will, and strength and mieanes, 
To doo't ; examples grof f e as earth exhort me, 
Witnes this Army of fuch maf fe and charge. 
Led by a delicate and tender Prince, 
Whofe fpirit with diuine ambition puft. 
Makes mouthes at the invifible euent, 
Expofing what is mortall, and vnfure. 
To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 
Euen for an Egge-fhell. Rightly to be great. 
Is not to ftirre without great argimient. 
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Jens. £) Hnb SJiafter ip^antoftno, <jrot) \i9 not forget we! 
Phantasmo, ©owe along, (Sioiffopptv. SSe'tl fee if hie can p\)t i)ol) 
rig^t ot t^e taj collector's. [£;ir?z/wi. 



Ophelia. ^ rbn onb rbn anb cannot finb mff ftoeet^eatt. ^e tfaS 
fent to nte come io ffim. SBe are to fie niarrteb; anb S »«» breffeb 
for it alreab^. fS'ot tfjtte ^t t§, ntt) Soue! O^r ntt) lantBItn! S ^ane 
Soii^ift t)ok) euer^tol^ere; euer))to^ere ^ue $ §o))g^t tjob. S3t)t t^infn 
tffe tailor ^a§ f^oiU nti) ntiiflin gotun. (See, tl^ere i§ a ^rett^ floitier for 
t)ot), ntt) ^eart! 

Phantasmo. Dl^, tl^e ^euil! S toifl^ f^e lucre atoot). Sl^e tofeS nte 
for l^er ftoeet^eart. 

Ophelia. SB^at foijeft t^ol), ntlj Soue? SBe toill go to 6eb together. 
3 ttiiE toafl^ t)oti qbite clean. 

Phantasmo. Wift, ai)e; S'H foa^ i)ob anb toaf^ i)o>) anb toring tfot) 
obt too. 

Ophelia. §ar!, ntt) Sone, l^aft tl^oti alreabt) ))t)t on t)ot)r fine ftjit? 
9(t)e. S^at is toell ntabe; qljite in t^e lateft ftt)Ie. 

Phantasms. ^ fnotu tl^at toit^otit — 

Ophelia. 2lIocf, alac!! S ^n^ nearii) forgotten. S;i^e Sing fia§ 
tnuiteb nte to I'upptt, anb S 'wi'ft nto^« ifaltt. SWi) coac^! ntt) coac^! 

[Exit, 

Phantasms. D ^ecate, tl^ot) £H)een of toitc^eS, ^oln glab S am tl^at 
ntob t^ing is off. 3f f^e ^ab ftot)eb an^ longer S f^otJlb ^ane Been 
mat) tn^felf. ^ nttift get atnat) Before tl^e ntabtnontan conteS again. 
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But greatly to find quarrell in a itraw 
When honour's at the ftake, how ftand I then 
That haue a father kild, a mother ftalind, 
Exciytements of my reafon, and my blood, 
And let alJ fleepe, while to my fhame I fee 
The iminent death of twenty thoufand men, 
That for a fantafie and tricke of fame 
Goe to their graues like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the caufe, 
Which is not tombe enough, and continent 
To hide the flain, o from this time forth. 

My thoughts be Mbody, or be nothing worth. Exit. 

Enter Horatio Gertrard, ami a Gentleman. 

Quee. I will not fpeake with her, 

Gent. Shee is importunat, 
Indeede diftract, her moode will needes be pittied. 

Quee. What would fhe haue ? 

Gent. She fpeakes much of her father, fayes fhe heares 
There's tricks i'th world, and hems, and beates her hart, 
Spurns enuioufly at ftrawes, fpeakes things in doubt 
That carry but half fence, her fpeech is nothing, 
Yet the vnf haped vf e of it doth moue 
The hearers to coUedlion, they yawne at it. 
And botch the words vp fit to theyr owne thoughts, 
Which as her wincks, and nods, and geftures yedid them, 
Indeede would make one thinke there might be thought 
Though nothing fure, yet much vnhappily. 

Hora. Twere good fhe were fpoken with, for fhee may ftrew 
Dangerous coniedures in ill breeding mindes. 
Let her come in. 

Enter Ophelia. 

Quee. 'To my ficke foule, as finnes true nature is, 
'Each toy teemes prologue to fome great amiffe, 
'So full of artlefe ieaJousie is guilt, 
'It fpills its felfe, in fearing to be fpylt. 

Oph. Where is the beautious Maieftie of Denmarke ? 

Quee. How now Ophelia? fhe fings. 
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Phantasmo. @Dittg or ftanbtng, tffot haft ntoiben, tffoi D;|»l^elta, 
i» after me at tntxt) corner. ^ can get no peace. <Bffe faif» ^ am 
^tv loner; anb S otn not. Sf S "Xlb 6»)t l^ibe nt^felf fonteto^ere toljere 
fl^e cotilb not finb. 

Ophelia. SBl^ere i§ mtf ftoeet^eort? Sl^e rogbe totll not fta^ toit| 
me. 6ner atoak; — h'ut fee, t^ere l^e i§! fiiften, mi) £one, :S ^<"»e Seen 
totti^ tl^e pvitft, anb l^e toiH marrt) b^ t^t3 ueri) bat). ;^ l^ane mabe aU 
teabt) for t^e toebbing — c^icfen, ^ore§, meot, (btter, anb ejeefe — all 
Bokig^t. Sl^ere is noticing noto toanttng Btit tffe miificians to platf i)i 
to beb. 

Phantasmo. ^ can onlt) fat) ^eS. @^ome, ti^en, let'iS go to 6eb tO' 
getl^er. 

Ophelia. 9to, no, mt) pisppet, toe mtift firft go tott^ one anoiffet to 
€Qt)rcl^, anb t^en ttte'II eat anb brinf anb bance; tl^at toe toill. SBe 
totll be rtgl^t merr^! 

Phantasmo. IHtfe, at)e, rigl^t merrt); t^ree eating ot)t of one bif^. 

Ophelia, ^ffat bo t)oti fat)? i^f t)oti toon't ^ane me, ^Hl not l^aue 
t)ot) [j^nfefj fetw]. £oof t)onber! %^at''§ ml) Soue t^ere. ^e is mating 
fignS to me. <See to^at a fine ftitt of clot^eS ^e :^a§. (See, f^e is entic^ 
ing me to l^im. $e toid tl^rotn me a li(t) anb a rofe. $e toill tale me 
in l^is arms. $e is mating figns to me. ^ am coming; :S am coming. 

[Exit, 

Phantasmo. 2lt cfofe ((tjarters f^e is fimpU, anb at a fair biftance 
f^e's botonrigl^t mab. ^ tnifl^ f:^e toas l^angeb anb t^en t(e carrion 
eotilb not rtin after me fo. [Exit. 
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Oph. Hew fliould I your true loue know from another one, 
By his cockle hat and ftaffe, and his Sendall fhoone 

Quee. Alas fweet Lady, what imlports this fong 

Oph. Say you, nay pray you marke. 
He is dead and gone Lady, he is dead and gone, 
At his head a graftgreene turph, at his heeles a stone. 
O ho. 

Quee. Nay but Ophelia. 

Oph. Pray you marke. WMte his fhrowd as the mountaine snow. 
Enter King. 

Quee. Alas looke heere my Lord. 

Oph. Larded all with fweet flowers. 
Which beweept to the ground did not go. Song. 

With true loue flowers. 



King. How doe you pretty Lady? 

Oph. Well good dild you, they fay the Owle was a Bakers daugh- 
ter, Lord we know what we are, but know not what we may be. 
God be at your table. 



King. Conceit vpon her Father. 

Oph. Pray lets haue no words of this, but when they aske you 
what it means, fay you this 

To morrow is S. Valentines day. Song. 

All in the morning betime, 
And I a mayde at your window 
To be your valentine. 

Then vp he rofe, and dond his dtxthes and duipt the diamber doore, 
Let in the maide, that out a maide, neuer departed more. 

King. Pretty Ophelia. 

Oph. Indeede, without an oath He make an end on't. 
By gis and by Saint Chartie, 

alack and fie for fhame. 
Young men will doo't if they come too'l, 
by Cock they are too blame. 
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Quoth fhe, Before you tumbled me, you promised me to wed, 
(He anfwers.) So would I a done by yonder funne 
And thou hadft not come to my bed. 

King. How long- hath she been thus ? 

Oph. I hope all will be well, we muft be patient, but I cannot 
chufe but weep to thinke they would lay him i'th cold ground my 
brother fhall know of it, and fo I thanke you for your good counfaile. 
Come my Coach. God night Ladies, god night. 



King. Follow her clofe, giive her good watch I pray yx>U'. 
O this is the poyfon of deep griefe, it fprings adl from her Fathers 
death, and now behold a Gertrard, Gertrard. 
When forrowes come, they come not fingle fpyes. 
But in battalians ; first her Father flaine. 
Next, your fonne gone, and he moft violent Author 
Of has owne iuft remoue, the people muddied 
Thick and vnwholfome in thoughts, and whipers 
For good Polonins death : and we have done but greenly 
In hugger mugger tO' inter him : Poore Ophelia 
Deuided from herfelf, and her fair iudgment. 
Without the which we are pi(flures, or meere beafst, 
Laft, and as much conta3ming as all thefe. 
Her brother is in fecret come from Fraunce, 

IS 
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King. SEBe toif^ io finb oMt ftoto it goc§ hjtti) o'ax fon, prince ^ant= 
let, anb toljet^er tljc men W^ont lue Sent luit^ ^tm fcflolD'traueltcrS 
l^aue beolt ^onoro6I») toitl) ^im, cuen a§ Ine contntonbcb. 

Phantasmo. 9leto§, SKtfter Sing! f^rcflft netos! 

i^mj:. SB^at is it, ^jS^antafmo? 

Phantasmo. £eonl)orbl)§ ^a§ come ^ome front j^iohce. 

King. %^at ^)Ieafe§ US. Set ^tm ^Jtefent l^imfelf. 
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Feeds on this wonder, keepes himlelfe in clowdes, 

And wants not buzzers to infedl his care 

With peftilent fpeeches of his fathers death, 

Wherein necef fity of matter beggerd, 

Will nothing ftick our perfon to arraigne 

In eare and eare : o my deare Gertrard, this 

Like to a miurdring peece in many places. 

Qnes me fuperfluous dieath. A Noife within 

Enter a Meffenger. 

King. Attend, where is my Swiffers, let them guard the doore. 
What is the matter? 

Meffen. Saue yourselfe my Lord. 
The Ocean ouer-peering of his lift 
Eares not the flats with more impitious haft. 
Then young Laertes in a riotous head 
Ore-beares your Officers : the rabble call him Lord, 
And as the world were now but to beginne, 
Antiquity forgot, cuftome not knowne. 
The ratifiers and props of euery word. 
The cry choofe we, Laertes fhall be Xing. 
Caps, hands and tongues applau'd it to the douds, 
Laertes shall be King, Laertes King. 

Quee. How cheerfully on the false traile they cry. A noise within. 
O this is counter your fallfe Danifh dogges. 

Enter Laiertes with others. 

King. The doors are broke. 

Laser. Where is this King ? firs f tand you all without. 

All. No lets come in. 

Laer. I pray you giue me leaue. 

All. We will, we will. 

Laer. I thanke you, keepe the doore, o thou vile King. 
Giue me my father. 

Quee. Calmely good Laertes. 

Laer. That drop of blood thats calme proclaims me Baftard, 
Cries cuckold to my father, brands the Harlot 
Euen here betweene the chaft vnsmirched browe 
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Of my true mother. 

King. What is the caufe Laertes 
That thy rebellion lookes fo gyant like? 



Let him goe Gertrard, doe not feare our perfon, 
There's fuch diuinStie doth hedge a King, 
That treafon can but peepe to what it would 
Adl's Uttle of his will, tell me Laertes 
Why thou art thus incenft let him goe Gertrwrd. 
Speake man. 

Laer Where is my father? 

King. Dead. 

Quee. Eut not by him. 

King Let him demaund his fill. 

Laer. How came he dead, I'l not be iugled with 
To hell allegiance, vowes to the blackeft deuHl, 
Confcience and grace, to the profotmdeft pit 
I dare damnation, to this poynt I ftand. 
That both the worlds I giue to negligence, 
Let come what comes, only Tie be reueng'd, 
Moft thoroughly for my father, 

King. Who fhall ftay you? 

Laer. Mly will, not all the world's : 
And for my meanes I'le husband them fo wfei. 
They fhall goe farre with little. 

King. Good Laertes, if you desire to know the certainty. 
Of your dieere Father, i'ft writ in your reuenge, 
That foopftake, you will draw both friend and foe 
Winner and loofer. 

Laer. None but his enemies. 

King. Will you know them then? 

Laer. To his good friends thus wide I'le ope my anmes 
And like the kind life-rendering Pelican. 
Repaft them with my blood. 
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Leonhardvs. Wi) grocioJjS fiorb onb Sing, S betnonb of ?)oi)t SJiai' 
efti) either ink) fotl^er ot teuenge for ^t§ itvnblt tnbtber. Sf t^t§ 6e 
not forthcoming ^ fl^all foiget tl^at t)oli ate Sing, anb ntt)felf tale ntt) 
ohin teuenge on t^e mtitberev. 

iCm^. Seonl^arbi):^, Be Satiffieb t^at ttie are glitltlefs of t^obr fatl^er's 
beatl^. $ince gantlet affaffinateb l^tnt 6e^inb tl^e ^anging§, (lit toe 
toill fee tl^at ^e is ;tibnif^eb for tl^e beeb. 

Leonhardvs. 2l§ g)oOr aWojcft^ i§ gniltlefs of xat) father's bcatlft, S 
fad on mt) IneeS anb (eg for ^arbon. %t) anger aS Vatil a§ loue for 
nti| fatl^er fo ouercante nte tl^at ^ fneto not to^at i^ bib. 

King, §)oi) ore forgiuen. SBe can eofilt) (eliene t^at it touches 
t)o)i nearlti to ^one loft i»ottt fot(er fo ntiferoBIt). SBlit reft fatiffieb — 
40b f^all finb a father in obrfelue^. 

Leonhardvs. 3 tl^an! i)oti for t^i§ greot act of roijal tinbnefiS. 



Qveen. @tracioti§ Sorb anb Sing, beareft ^ufbanb, ^ (ring ^on (ab 

King. gB(at i§ it, ntt) beoreft fotil? 

Qveen. 2)it) fottorite ntaib^of^^onotir, D4)(elia, rt)n§ ti^> anb botnn, 
anb cries anb fcreants, anb tai^ nothing anb brinfs nothing. S(e^ 
fat) file l^aS qbite loft ^er tnit«. 

King, atlas! one (ear§ nothing elfe (tit fob anb un:^a))^t) netoS. 

Ophelia. See! t(ere! t)ot) ^am a flotoer; anb t)ot); onb t)ot). [Gmw 
mcA a fhwer.] St)t tol^ot, tol^ot ^ob S oH 6^* forgotten? 3 mbft 
rtJtt nljic!, S fiaite forgotten ml) jetnel§. 31^, ml) biobem. S mbft 
go ot once U t(e Sotirt jetoeller, onb off ixiiioi neto fof(ion§ (e ^oS got. 
©0, fo; lot) out t^e toWe nDicH^. S f^oH foon (e (ocf. [Runs off. 
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King. Why now you fpeake 
Like a good child, and a true Gentleman, 
That I am guiltleffe of your fathers death. 
And am moft fencible in griefs for it 
It fhall as tteuvell to your judgment peare 

As day dooes to your eye A noyse within. 

Enter Ophilia. 

Laer. Let her come in. 
How now, what noyfe is that? 



O heate, dry vp my braines, teares feauen times fait 

Bume out the fence and vertue of mine eye, 

By heauen thy madnes fhall be payd with weight 

Tell our fcale tume the beame, O. Rofe of May 

Deere mayd, kind fifter, fweet Ophelia, 

O heauens, ift poffible a young maids wits 

Should be as raortall as a pwore mans life. 

Oph. They bore him bare-fafte on the Bieere. Song. 

And in his graue rain'd many a teare. 
Fare you well my Doue 

Laer. Hadft thou thy wits, and did'ft perfwardereuenge 
It could not mooue thus. 

Oph. You muft fing a downe a downe, 
And you call him a downe a. O hoiw the wheele becomes it. 
It is the falfe Steward that ftole his Maifters daughter. 

Laer. This nothing's more then matter. 

Oph. There's Rofemary, thats for remembrance, pray you loue 
remember, and there is Fancies, thats for thoughts. 

Laer. A document in madness, thoughts and remembrance fitted. 

Ophe. There's Fennill for you, and Colembines, there's Rewe for 
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Leonhardvs, 2lm % tften, boxn to miferteS of all fort§? 9Kt) fot^er 
i§ itais'f mtf fister t§ mab. Wt) ffcavt i§ filirfttng ttiit^ gtief. 

King, Seon^arbliS, 6e fatiffieb: i)oli f^all Hue firft tit o^v fouolir. 
5Bl)t bo t)ob, beoreft dueen, ))Ieafe to toolf toitfjin tuit^ lis, for Joe ^aut 
fecret ttbtngS to reiteol to tjoli nlone. fieott^arbos, forget not tofjot toe 
l^oue fatb to tjol). 

Qz^em. SJfij ^iitg, toe Ktlift tffint of fontet^ing 6i) to^ic^ t^tS tnt= 
fortbttate maibett ntal) fie reftoreb to ^er fettfeS. 

King, Set t^e cafe 6e ktb before olir otoit )jlji)ficiatt. 93bt tfO'Of 
fieott^arbbs, folloto ti§» 
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you, & heere's fome for me, we may call it herbe of Grace a Sondaies, 
you may weare your Rewe with a difference, there's a Dafie, I would 
giue you fome Violets, but they wtithered all when my Father dyed, 
they fay a made a good end. 
For bonny fweet Robdn is all my ioy. 

Laer. Thought and afflidions, paffion, hell it felfe 
She tumes to fauour and to prettines. 

Oph. And will a not come again, Song. 

And wil a not come againe. 
No, no, he is dead, goe to thy death bed, 
He neuer will come againe. 
His beard was as white as fnow, 
Flaxen was his pQle, 

He lis gone, he is gone, and we caft away mone, 
God a mercy on his foule, and of all Chriftians foules, 
God by you. 

Laer. Doe you this o Grod. 

King. Laertes, I muft commune with your griefe. 
Or you deny me right, goe but apart. 
Make choice of whom your wifeft friends you will. 
And they fhall heare and iudge twixt you and me. 
If by direft, or by colaturall hand 
They find vs toucht, we will our kingdome giue, 
Our crowne, our life, and all that we call ours 
To you in fatisfadlion ; but if not, 
Be you content to lend your patience to vs. 
And we fhall ioyntly labour with your foule 
To giue it due content. 

Laer. Let this be fo. 
His meanes of death, his obfcure funerall, 
No trophe fword, nor hatchment ore his bones. 
No noble right, nor forraall oftentation. 
Cry to be heard as twere f rom heauen to earth. 
That I muft call't in queftion. 

King. So you fhall. 
And where th'offence is, let the great axe fall. 
I pray you goe with me. Exeunt. 
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Enter King amd Letters. 
King. Now muft your confcience my acquittance feale, 
And you miuft put me in your hart for friend, 
Sith you hg,ue heard and with a knowing eare, 
That he which hath your noble father flaine 
Ptirfued ray life. 
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Hamlet, Sucre's ))Ieafant ^jlace Ijerc on t^is iflonb. SBe'H reft 
^ere ahi^tfe, anb bine. S^ere's a ijleafant hioob anb cool ftreant of 
hiatcr. So Bring me of t^e 6eft from t^e f^i^; for ^ere toe'II enjoi) 
otirfelueS, 

First RvMan. SJit) Sorb onb ©race, t^i§ is no time for eating; for 
from t^i§ iflanb tjoli toill neuer be^iart. §cre i§ t^e f^ot Jolfticl^ i§ 
cl^ofen for tjoDr Bl)riaI=grol)nb. 

Hamlet, SB^at faJjcft t^ob, 6afe ffaue? Snotoeft t'iio'o to^o S nnt? 
SBoliIb ijob ijafs jefts on a ^Prince 9Jol)oI? ^oloeuer, for t^is time, S 
forgine ^oU. 

Second RvMan, ^t ig no jeft. ^t i§ bohinrig^t earneft. 

Hamlet, 28^>) tl)i§? 28^ot injDri) l^aue ^ euer bone tjoli? fjor mt) 
^axt S con t^ittf of none. SB^t), tfjen, fUcl^ 6ab intentions? 

First RvMan, ^t iS otir orbers from t^e Sling, o§ foon o§ me get 
§)ol)r ^ig^nefs on t^t§ iflanb toe are to tale tfo'ot life. 

Hamlet, Wit) beor frienbs, f^iare ml) life. Sol) t^ot l)ol) Iftane bone 
i)ol)r toorl; anb fo long o§ ;S line S toiH neuer come in fig^t of t^c 
Sing. S;i)inf toell tol^et^er l)ol) bo l)0l)rfelne§ goob 6I) leaning on t)ol)r 
]^onb§ t^e Bloob of on innocent prince. SBill l)ol) ftoin t)ol)r con= 
fcienccS tott^ ml) fin§? 9Ko§, t^ot in an euil ^olir Ii!e t^i§ S ^oae no 
toco^jon! Sf S ^ttb 6l)t fomet^ing in ml) ^anb§ — 

[Makes an attempt to seize a sword. 

Second RvMan, ^oKo, comrabe! Soof oDt for l)ol)r toeo^jon. 

First RvMan, S'H loo! out. 5Joto, 5|5rince, ^jre^iore t)ourfeIf. SBe 
i^auc no time to lofe. 

Hamlet, Since it connot 6e otl^ertoife, onb S mlift bie at l)ol)r 
5onb§ at if^t Bibbing of a tl)rannicoI Sing, S «iuft ftofimit, alt^oug^ S 
Bone bone no torong. 9lnb l)oli, briuen to tifte beeb 6I) ^ouert^, S toilt= 
tngll) forgiue. 9Kl) Bloob, Botoeuerf muft 6e anftocreb for 6t) tl^e frfl= 
tricibe onb |)orricibe ot t^e great boi) of jlibgmcnt. 

FiVjf RvMan, W)ai l^oue toe to bo toit^ tl^e bal) of jubgment? 
2:o=bal) is t^e bal) for obr BlifinefS. 

Second RuMan. Srbe, Brother! Set US get to toorl. Set bS fire; 
i)ob from one fibe anb ^ on t^e ot^er. 

Hamlet, ^eor me 6l)t for one toorb. ®uen t^e uerl) toorft of 
criminals toolilb not be benieb time to tepmt in. S ^rnl) t)ol'f t^etf 
an innocent prince oS S im, to let me abbrefs to ml) SKofer on eorneft 
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Enter Horatio and others. 

Hora. What are they that would fpeake with me? 

Gent. Sea-faring men fir, they fay they haue Letters for you. 

Hor. Let them come in. 
I doe not know from what part of the world 
I fhouild be greeted. If not from Lord Hamlet. Enter Saylers. 

Say. God bleffe you fir. 

Hora. Let him bleffe thee to. 

Say. A fhall fir and pleafe him, there's a Letter for you fir, it 
came fro th'Embaffador that was bound for England, if your name 
be Horatio, as I am let to know it is. 

Hor. Horatio, when thou f halt haue ouer lookt this, giue thef e f el- 
lowes fome meanes toi the King, they haue Letters for him : Ere wee 
were two* daies old at Sea, a Pyrat of very warlike appoiintment gaue 
vs chafe, finding our felues too flow of faile, wee put on a compelled 
valour, and in the grapple I boorded them, on the infant they got 
cleere of our fhyp, fo I alone became theyr prifoner, they haue dealt 
with me like thieues of mercie, but they knew what they did, I am to 
dbe a tume for them, let the King haue the Letters I haue fent, and 
repayre thou to me with as much fpeede as thou wouldeft flie death, 
I haue wordes to fpeake in thine eare will make thee dumbe, yet are 
they much too light for the bord of the matter, thefe good fellowes 
will bring thee where I am, Rofencraus and Guyldensterne !iold theyr 
courfe for England, of them I haue much to tell thee, farewell. 

So that thou knowest thine Hamlet. 

Hor. Come I will you way for thefe your letters. 
And doo't the fpeedier that youi may direcSl me 
To him from* whom you brought them. ' Exeunt. 
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pxatjct; after tifis 3 om reab^ to bie. SBbt ^ toill mole a fign. ^ toill 
ttrn nt»j ^onbs tottiorb ^eouen, anb t^e moment S fttetc^ ol)t mi) orms 
t)ol) can fire. Dne of i)ol) aim on one fibe, anb tfft otfjev on t^e ot^er; 
anb tolien S fat) "S^ire," gine me tol^at S neeb. 9Je ftire to l^it me fo t^ot 
S f^oll not ftoffer long. 

Second Rvffian. SBell, )oe mai) bo a§ mliclj a§ tl^i§ for i)oli; fo go on. 

Hamlet {separates his hands from one another], t^ive, [Throws 
himself forward between the two, who shoot one another.] D jtoft ^tau= 
en, 3 tijanf t)oli for tffi§ Ijeouenl)) ibeo, anb S toiH alhiap reuerence t^e 
gliorbian angel hi^o t^roligl) t^i§ f)a:>)^)t) t^oUg^t ^aS faueb m)) life! 
S^efe inrctcljes ftoue unit) loftot is bUe t^em. §a! t^e bog§ ftill moue; 
t^el) Ijaue fl)ot one another, 6l)t ^ toiU giue t^e laft ftrofe to mt) re= 
uenge, anb mafe flire: elfe t^c roglicS %na\i e^calpe [stabs them with 
their own svuords]. Sioto toiff 3 fee to^et^er t^el) Iiane anl) fecret hiit^ 
tl)em. Sl^is one l)a0 nothing. Dn t^is mlirberer, ^otoeuer, ^ finb a 
letter tofjiclj S Intll mafe free to reab. %^S letter is toritten to an 
arcIj=mUrberer in ©nglanb, t^at, in cafe t^is attem^Jt fail, t^ei) f^lilb 
mafe me ouer to ^im, onb l^e toobib jljft 61ohj o))t tf)e Kg^t of mi) life. 
%\\e @ob§ ftanb 6i) tl)e joft. 9Joto Jnill 3 retlirn, to tfie terror of mi) 
fot^er. SBlit ^ inill not trlift anl) longer to inater, for inl^o !noh)§ 6i)t 
tolftat tl)e flji^i'S captoin mol) 6e a uitlain, too. S ioiH 9o to t^e firft 
ftation anb tafc floft. %^t faifors :§ toill orber 6ac! to 2)enmar!. 
2:^efe rafeols, {joloener, 3 inill tljroia into t^e ioater. [Exit. 



Phantasmo. Uncle, Sing, more neloS ftilU 
King. 'BW i§ i)oi)r lateft neto§? 
Phantasmo. prince ^amlct l^a§ come 6ac!. 
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Laer. It well appeares : but tell mee 
Why you proceede not ag'ainft thefe feates 
So criminal and fo ca.pitall in nature, 
As by your fafetie, greatnes, wifdome, all things els 
You mainely were ftirr'd vp. 

King. O for two fpeciall reafons 
Which may to you perhaps f eeme much vnf innow'd, 
But yet to mee tha'r ftrong, the Queene his mother 
Lines almoft by his lookes, and for my felfe, 
My vertue or my plague, be it eyther which, 
She is so concliue tO' my life and foule, 
That as the ftarre mooues not but in his Ijphere 
I could not but by her, the other motiue, 
Why to a publique count I might not goe, 
Is the great loue the generall gender beare him, 
Who dipping all his faults in theyr affecflion, 
Worke like the fpring that tumeth wood to ftone, 
Conuert his Giues to graces, fo that my arrowes 
Too flightly tymbered for foi loued Arm'd, 
Would haue reuerted to my bowe againe. 
But not where I haue aym'd them. 

Laer. And fo haue I a noble father loft, 
A fifter driuen into defprat termes, 
Whofe worth, if prayfes may goe badce againe 
Stood challenger on mount of al' the age 
For her perfeflions, but my reuenge will come. 

King. Breake not your fleepes for that, you muft not thinke 
That we are made of ftuffe fo flat and dull. 
That we can let our beard be fhooke with danger, 
And thinke it paftime, you fhortly fhall heare more, 
I loued your father, and we loue our felfe, 
And that I hope will teach you to imagine. 

Enter a Meffenger with Letters. 
Meffen. Thefe to your Maiieftie, this to the Queene; 
King. From Hamlet, who brought them? 
Meff. Saylers my Lord they fay, I faw them not. 
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King. %^t 2)eutl J)olJ tneon, not ifrtncc ^ontlet. 

Phantasmo. ^ mean iPrtnce ^ojnlet, not t^e 2)cniL 

King, Seon^arbUS, ^ear! 9ioto tjob can anenge tjobr fatl^er's beatl^, 
ftnce t^c prince fia§ retUrneb: But Jjoli mlift ^rontife on tiolir oat^ 
not io xeueal it io antf one. 

Phantasmo. 2)ob6t nte not, §o\)x ajfojefti). S^at to^icl^ ^o^r 3Koi= 
eftl) reueals fl^all fie !el)t a§ filent a§ if f^ofen to a ftone. 

King, 28e totll get l)^ a fenctng=ntatc^ fietJoecn ijou anb ^tnt. §)ol) 
f^atl fence toit^ foils. Xf)e one to^o mafeS tfje firft tl^ree ^it§ hiinS a 
9lea))oIitan ^orfe. SBlit in tl^e ntibft of t^e fencing let tjolir foil bro)), 
anb tah ^p inStcob of it on UnfilDnteb toea^on, to^iclj f^all fie mabe 
ejoctlt) Ii!e t^e foil anb fie teablj to i)Our ^onb. Sfjif l)oU onoint toit^ 
a ftrong ^oifon: anb a§ foon a§ t)oU f^all ffaut hiounbeb ^im f)e toill 
bie. (So toill tjoli tain fiotfi t^e ^rije anb tl^e Sing's fauor. 

Leonhardvs. g)ol)r SRojeftl) ntlift ejclife nte. %^t 5|?rince i§ a goob 
fencer; Ije ntig^t tUrn mt) olon toeo))on againft nte. 

King. Sconl^arbbS, bon't fiefitate to ^jleafe SjoOr Sing anb reuengf 
Ijolir fati^er. 9l§ Jjolir fot^erS mlirbcrer t^e 5(5rince befcrneS fucfi n 
beotl^. SBe, ^ohieuer, cannot enforce t^c lalu againft fiini, for ^is labl) 
mother i§ o Obeen, anb mt) fufijects lone Bint ntbcB. 2>ib toe o^ienllj 
anenge obrfelueS, t^ere ntig^t eafiltj fie o refiellion. So ffiOn Bim fiotB 
a§ fte^jfon anb finfnton i§ onii) on oct of rigfitcoliS jliftice; for fie i§ 
ntbrberoliS anb mab, anb toe tnlift for tBe futlire, enen on olir occolint, 
fie ofroib of fbcfi o toicfcb nton. So tfien tofiot toe befire, onb relicnc 
tio'ot Sing of Bi§ feor§, onb tjolirfelf tofe, in fecret, o reuenge for Jjour 
fatfier'S ntlirber. 

Leonhardvs. ^t i§ o fiarb matter onb one tofiicfi S fcorceli) life: for 
fBooIb tfie matter get Inoton, it tooUlb certoinltj coft mc ml) life. 

King. 2)0 not Befitote. Sfiol'^fi' tfiis faif toe Bn«e tfioUgfit of on= 
otBer tricf. 2Se toill Bine on eastern biamonb ^jotobereb fine, onb 
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They were giuen me by Clamiio, he receiued them 
Of him that brought them. 

King. Laertes you shall heare them: leaue vs. 
High and mighty, you fhall know I am fet naked on your kingdom, 
to morrow fhall I begge leaue to fee your kingly eyes, when I fhal 
firft asking you pardon, there-vnto recount the occafion of my fud- 
daine returne. 

King. What fhouild this meane, are all the reft come backe. 
Or is it fome abufe, and no fuch thing? 

Lae-y. Know you the hand? 

King. Tis Hamlets caradler. Naked, 
And in a poftfcript heere he fayes alone. 
Can you deuife me ? 

Laer. I am loft in it my Lord but let him come, 
It wamaes the very ficknes in my hart 
That I Hue and tell him to his teeth 
Thus didft thou. 

King. If it be fo Laertes, 
As how fhould it be fo, how otherwife. 
Will you be rul'd by me? 

Laer. I my Lord, fo you will not ore-rule me to a peace. 

King. To thine owne peace, if he be now returned 
As the King at his voyage, and that he meanes 
No more to vndertake it, I will worke him 
To an exployt, now ripe in my deuife, 
Vnder the which he fhall not choofe but fall : 
And for his death no wind of blame fhall breathe. 
But euen his Mother fhall vncharge the pradice. 
And call it accedent. 

Laer. 'MIy Lord I will be rul'd, 
The rather if you could deuife it fo 
That I might be the organ. 

King. It falls right. 
You' haue beene talkt of fince your trauaile much, 
And that in Hamlets hearing, for a qualitie 
Wherein they fay you fhine, your fumme of parts 
Did not together plucke fuch enuie from him 

13 
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As did that one, and that in my regard 
Of the vnworthieft fiedge. 

Laer. What part is that my Lord ? 

King. A very ribaud in the cap of youth, 
Yet needfull to, for youth no leffe becomes 
The light and careleffe liuery that St weares 
Then fetled age, his fables, and his weedes 
Importing health and grauenes ; two months f ince 
Heere was a gentleman of Normandy. 
I haue feene my fdlfe, and feru'd againft the French, 
And they can well on horfebacke, but this gallant 
Had witch-craft in't, he grew vnto his feate, 
And to fuch wondrous dooing brought his horfe, 
As had he beene incorp'ft, and demy natur'd 
With the braue beaft, fo farre he topt me thought, 
That I in forgerie of fhapes and tricks 
Gome fhort of what he did. 

Laer. A Norman waft? 

King. A Norman. 

Laer. VpfKm my life Lamord. 

King. The very fame. 

Laer. I know him well, he is the brooch indeed 
And lem of all the Nation. 

King. He made confefsion of you. 
And gaue you fuch a mafterly report 
For art and exercife in your defence. 
And for your Rapier moft efpeciall. 
That he cride out t' would be a fight indeed 
If one could match you; the Scrimures of their nation 
He fwore had neither motion, guard nor eye, 
If you oppof d them ; fir this report of his 
Did Hamlet fo enuenom with his enuy. 
That he could nothing doe but wifh and beg 
Your fodaine comming ore to play with you 
Now out of this. 

Laer. What out of this my Lord ? 

King. Laertes was your father deare to you? 
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Or are you like the painting of a forrowe, 
A face without a hart ? 

Laer. Why aske you this? 

King. Not that I thinke you did not loue your father, 
But that I knowe, loue is begunne by time, 
And that I fee in ,paffages of proofe. 
Time qualifies the fparke and fire of it, 
There liues within the very flame of loue 
A kind of weeke or fnufe that will abate it, 
And nothing is at a like goodnes ftill. 
For goodnes growing to a plurifie, 
Dies in his owne too much, that we would doe 
We fhould doe when we would : for this would change. 
And hath abatements and ddlayes as many. 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accedents. 
And then this fhould is like a fpend thrifts figh. 
That hurts by eaf ing ; but to the quick of th'vlcer, 
Hamlet comes back, what would you vndertake 
To fhowe your felfe indeede your fathers fonne 
More then in words? 

Laer. To cut his thraot i'th Chiurch. 

King. No place indeede fhould murther fanduarife, 
Reuendge fhould haue no bounds : but good Laertes 
Will you doe this, keepe clofe wdthin your chamber, 
Hannlet return'd, fhall knowe you are come home, 
Weele put on thofe fhall praife your excellence. 
And fet a double varnifh on the fame 
The french man gaue you, bring you in fine together 
And wager ore your heads ; he being remif f e, 
Moft generous, and free from all contriuing. 
Will not perufe the foyles, fo that with eafe, 
Or with a little fhuffling, you may choofe 
A fword vnbated, and in a pace of pradlife 
Requite him for your Father. 

Laer. I will doo't. 
And for purpofe, lie annoynt my fword. 
I bought an vndion' of a Mountibamck 
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to^en |e i» fitatch px^ent H to l^tnt in a Uahv tni^eb toitif taim anb 
ftigat. ®0 f^all fft brinf ^i§ beat^ to otit l^ealt^g. 

Leonkardus, SBell, tl^en, 2)oJjr ^g^nefs, linbet tl^tS fofegborb, 3*H bo 
tl^e beeb. 



Hamlet. Uttl^ati^t) ^ttnce! l^oto mlici^ lonset fl^olt tl|ob !notu no 
(leace. $o)ti long, D jlift 9ientefi§! befote t^ot i^aue fl^at)ieneb ^obr jbft 
ftootb of nengeance for nt)) fvaittctbe tincle? ^tiiier l^ane ^ conte again, 
t)et ^ cannot obimn nt)| tenenge. Sl^e frattictbe i§ fbirobnbeb I6t) fo 
monk) ^eo4){e> Sbt i^ ftneat tl^at, Before tl^e fbn Qa§ again ntabe ^is 
j[otirne)| front eaft to toeft, ;§ toill toorf ntt) renenge on i^int. 
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So mortall, that but dippe a knife in it, 

Where it drawes blood, no Cataplafme of rare, 

Colledled from all fimples that haue vertue 

Vnder the Moone, can faue the thing from death 

That is but fcratcht withall, He tutch my point 

With this contagion, that if I gall him flightly, it may be dteatb. 

King. Lets further thinke of this. 
Wey what conuenience both of time and meanes 
May fit vs to our fhape if this fhouJd fayle, 
Ajnd that our drift looke through our bad performance, 
Twere better not aftayd, therefore this proiedl. 
Should haue a back or fecond that might hold 
If this did blaft in proofe ; foft let me fee, 
Wee'le make a folemne wager on your cunnSngs, 
I hate, when in your motion you are bote and dly. 
As make your bouts more violent to that end. 
And that he calls for drinke. He haue prefared him 
A Challice for the nonce, whereon but fipjMng, 
If he by chaimce efcape your venom'd ftuck. 
Our purpofe may hold there; but ftay, what noyfe? 

Enter Queene. 

Quee. One woe doth tread vpon anothers heelle, 
So faft they follow; your Sifters drownd Laertes. 

Laer. Drown'd, o where? 

Qu^e. There is a Willow growes afcaunt the Brooke 
That fhowes his hory leaues in the glaffy ftreame. 
Therewith fantaftique garlands did fhe make 
Of Crowflowers, Nettles, Daifies, and long Purples 
That liberall Shepheards giue a grofler name. 
But our cuJl-coil'd maydes doe dead mens fingers call themi. 
There on the pendant boughes her cronet weedes 
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Qambding to hang, an enuious fliuer broke, 
When downe her weedy trophies and her felfe 
Fell in the weeping Brooke, her clotlies fpred wide. 
And Marmaide like awhile they bore her vp. 
Which time fhe chaunted fnatches of old laudes. 
As one incajpable of her owtne diftreffe. 
Or like a creature natiue and indtewed 
Vnto that elament, but long it couid not be 
Till that her garments heauy with theyr drinke, 
Puld the poore wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Laer. Alas, then fhe is drownd. 

Quee. Drownd, drownd. 

Laer. Too much of water haft thou poore Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my teares ; but yet 
It is our tricke, nature her cuftome holds, 
Let fhame fay what it will, when thefe are gone. 
The woman will be out. Adiew my Lord, 
I haue a fpeech of fire that faine would blafe, 
But that this folly drownes it. Exit. 

King. Let's follow Gertrard, 
How much I had to doe to calme his rage, 
Now feare I this will giue it ftart againe. 
Therefore lets follow. Exeunt. 

Enter two Clownes. 

Clowne. Is fhee to be buried in Qiililtian buriall, when fhe wil- 
fully leekes her owne faluation? 

Other. I tell thee fhe is, therefore make her graue ftraight, the 
crowner hath fate on her, and finds it Chriftian buriall. 

Clowne. How can that be, vnleffe fhe drown'd herfelfe in her 
own defence. 

Other. Why tis foutid fo. 

Clowne. It muft be fo offended, it cannot be els, for heere lyes the 
poyant, if I drowne ray felfe wittingly, it argues an a6l, & an a6l hath 
three branches, it is to z&, to doe, to performe, or all ; fhe drowned 
her felfe wittingly. 
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Qther. Nay, but heare you good man deluer. 

Ckmme. Giue mee leaue, here lyes the water, good, here ftands 
the man, good, if the man goe to this water & drowne himfelfe, it is 
will he, nill he, he goes, marke you that, but if the water cjome to 
him, & drowne him, he drownes not himfelfe, argall, he that is not 
guilty of his owne death, fhortens not his owne life. 

Other. But is this law? 

Clowne. I marry i'ft. Crowners queft law. 

Other. WEll you ha the truth an't, if this had not beene a gentle- 
woman, fhe fhoulld haue been buried out a chriftian bvtriall. 

Clowne. Why there thou fayft, and the more pitty that great 
fblke fhould haue oountnaunce in this world to drowne or hang 
thefelues, more then theyr euen Chriften : Come my fpade, there is 
no auncient gentlemen but Gardners, Ditchers, and Grauemakers, 
they hold vp Adams profefsion. 

Other. Was he a gentleman? 

Clowne. A was the firft that euer bore Armes. 
He put another queftion to thee, if thou anfwereft me not to the 
purpofe, confeffe thy felfe. 

Other. Goe to. 

Clow. What is he that builds ftronger then eyther the Mafon, 
the Shipwright, or the Carpenter. 

Other. The gallowes maker, for that out-liues a thoufand tenants. 

Clownt. I like thy w5t Well in good fayth, the gallowes dboes well, 
but howe dooes it well ? It dooes well to thofe that do ill, nowe thou 
dboft ill to fay the gaMowes is built ftrooger then the Church, argall, 
the gallowes may doo well to thee. Too't againe, come. 
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Other. Who buildes ftronger then a Mafon, a Shipwright, or a 
Carpenter. 

Clowne. I tell me that and vnyoke. 

Other. Marry now I can tell. 

Clowne. Too't. 

Other. iMaffe I cannot tell. 

Clow. Cudgell thy braines no more about it, for your dull affe wil 
not mend his pace with beating, and when you are askt this queftion 
next, fay a graue-maker, the houfes hee makes lafts till Doomefday. 
Goe get thee in, and fetch mee a foope of liquer. 
In yoiuth when I did loue did loue. Song. 

Me thought it was very fweet 
To contrad o the time for a my behoue, 

O me thought there a was nothing a meet. 



Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham. Has this fellowe no feeding of his bulines ? a fings in graue- 
making 

Hora. Cuftome hath made it lin him a propertie of eafines. 

Ham,. Tis een fo, the hand of little imploiment hath the dintier 

Clow. But age with his ftealing fteppes (fence Song. 

hath clawed me in his clutch. 

And hath fhipped me into the land, 
as if I had neuer been fuch. 

Ham. That skull had a tongue in it, and could fing once, how the 
knaue ioweles it to the ground, as if twere Caines iawbone, that did 
the firft murder, this might be the pate of a pollitician, which this affe 
now ore-reaches ; one that would circumuent God, might it not ? 

Hora. It might my Lord. 

Ham). Or of a Courtier, which could fay good morrow fweet lord, 
how dooft thout fweet lord ? This might be my Lord fuch a one, that 
praifed my lord fuch a ones horfe when a went to beg it, might it not? 
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Hor. I my Lord. 

Ham. Why een fo, & mow my Lady wormies Choples, & knockt 
about the maffene with a Sextons fpade ; heeres fine reuolution and 
we had the tricke to fee't, did thefe bones coft no more the breed- 
ing, but to play at loggits with them : mine ake to thinke on't. 

Clow. A pickax and a fpade a fpade, Song. 

for and a fhrowding fheet 
O a pit of Qay for to be made 
for fuch a gueft is meet. 

Ham. There's another, why may not that be the skull of a Law- 
yer, where be his quiddities now, his quilities, his cafes, his tenures, 
and his tricks ? why dooes he fuffer this madde knaue now to knocke 
him about the f conce with a durtie fhouell, and will not tell him of his 
aflioui of battery, hum, this fellowe might be in's time a great buyer 
of Land, with his Statuts, his recognifances, his fines, his double 
vouchers, his recoueries, to haue his fine pate full of fine durt, will 
vouchers vouch him no more of his purchafes & doubles then the 
length and breadth of a payre of Indentures ? The very conueyances 
of his Lands will fcarcely lye in this box, & muft th'inheritor himfelfe 
haue no more, ha.* 

Hora. Not a iot more my Lord. 

Hatm. Is not Parchmont made of fheepe-skinnes ? 

Hora. I my Lord, and of Calues-skinnes to 

Ham. They are Sheepe and Calues which feeke out affurance in 
that, I wil f peak to this fellow. Whof e graue's this f irra ? 

Clow. Mine fir, or a pit of clay for to be made. 

Hami. I thinke it be thine indeede, for thou lyeft in't. 

Clow: You lie out ont fir, and therefore tis not yours ! for my part 
I doe not lie in't, yet it is mine. 

Hami. Thou dooft lie in't tO' be in't & fay it is thine, tis for the 
dead, not for the quicke, therefore thou lyeft. 

Clow. Tis a quicke lye fir, twill away againe from me to you. 

HawD. What man dooft thou digge it for? 

Chw. For no man fir 

Ham. What woman then? 

Clow. For none neither 

Ham. Who is to be buried in't? 
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Clow. One that was a woman fir, but reft her fotde fhee's dead. 

Ham. How abfolute the knaue is, we muft fpeake by the card, or 
equiuocation will vndoo vs. By the Lord Horatio, this three yeeres 
I haue tooke note of it, the age is growne fo picked, that the toe 
of the pefant corns fo neere the heele of the Courtier he galls his 
kybe. How long haft thou been Graue-maker ? 

Clow. Of the dayes i'th yere I came too't that day that our laft 
king Hamkt ouercame Fortenbraffe. 

Ham. How long is that f ince ? 

Clow. Cannot you tell that? euery foole can tell that, it was that 
very dry that young Hamlet was borne : hee that is mad and fent into 
England. 

Ham. I marry why was he fent into England? 

Clow. Why becaufe a was mad : a f hall recouer his wits there, or 
if a doo not, tis no great matter there. 

Ha>m. Why ? 

Clow. Twill not be feene in him there, there the men are as mad 

Ham). How came he mad? (as hee. 

Clow. Very ftrangely they fay. 

Ham. How ftrangely? 

Clow. Fayth eene with loofing his wits. 

Ham. Vpon what ground? 

Clow. Why heere in Denmarke : I haue been Sexton heere man 
and boy thirty yeeres. 



Ham. How long will a man lie i'th earth ere he rot? 

Clow. Fayth if a be not rotten before a die, as we haue many poc- 
kie corfes, that will fcarce hold the laying in, a will laft you fom eyght 
yeere, or nine yeere. A Tanner will laft you nine yeere. 

Hami. Why he more than another ? 

Clow. Why fir, his hide is fo tand with his trade, that a will keepe 
out water a great while ; & your water is a fore decayer of your whor- 
fon dead body, heer's a fcull now hath lyen you i'th earth 23. yeeres. 

Haan. Whof e was it ? 

Clow. A whorfon mad fellowes it was, whofe do you think it was ? 

Ham. Nay I know not. 
u 
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Clow. A peftilence on him for a madde rogue, a pourd a flagon of 
Renif h on my head once ; this fame skull fir, was fir Yoricks skull, the 
Kings lefter. 

Ham. This ? 

Clow. Een that. ►. 

Ham,. Alas poore Yoricke, I knew him Horatio, a fellow of infinite 
left, of moft excellent fancie, hee hath bore me on his backe a thou- 
fand times, and nof how abhorred in my imagination it is : my gorge 
rifes at it. Heere hung thofe lyppes that I haue kift I know not how 
oft, where be your gibes now ? your gamboles, your fongs, your fla- 
fhes of merriment, that were wont to fet the table on a roare, not one 
now to mocke your owne grinning, quite chopfalne. Now get you 
to my Ladies table, & tell her, let her paint an inch thicke, to this fa- 
uour fhe muft come, make her laugh at that. 
Prethee Horatio tell me one thing. 

Hora. What's that my Lord ? 

Ham\. Dooft thou thinke Alexander lookt a this fafhion i'th earth ? 

Hora. Een fo. 

Ham. And fmelt fo' pah. 

Hora. E^n fo my Lord. 

Ham. To what bafe vfes wee may returne Horatio f Why may 
not imagination trace the ncble duft of Alexander, till a find it ftop- 
ping a bunghole? 

Hor. Twere to confider too curioufly to confider fo. 

Ham). No faith, not a iot, but to follow him thether with modefty 
enough, and likelyhood to leade it. Alexander dyed, Alexander was 
buried, Alexander retumeth to duft, the duft is earth, of earth wee 
make Lome, & why of that Lome whereto he was conuerted, might 
they not ftoppe a Beare-barrell ? 
Imperious Ccefar dead, and turn'd to Clay, 
Might ftoppe a hole, to keepe the wind away. 
O that that earth which kept the world in awe. 
Should patch a wall t'expell the waters flaw. 

But foft, but foft awhile, here comes the King, En.ter, K. Q. 

The Queene, the Courtiers, who is this they follow ? Laertes and 

And with fuch maimed rites ? this doth betoken, the corfe. 

The corfe they follow, did with defprat hand 
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Foredoo it owne life, twas of fome eftate, 
Couch we a while and marke. 

Laer. What Ceremonie els ? 

Ham. That is Laertes a very noble youth, marke. 

Laer. What Ceremonie els ? 

DoB. Her obfequies haue been as farre inlarg'd 
As we haue warrantie, her death was doubtfull. 
And but that great commaund ore-fwayes the order. 
She fhould in ground vnfanctified been lodg'd 
Till the laft trumpet : for charitable prayers. 
Flints and peebles fhould be throwne on her : 
Yet heere fhe is allow'd her virgin Grants, 
Her mayden ftrewments, and the bringing home 
Of bdl and buriall. 

Laer. M'uft there no more be doone? 

Do6i. No more be doone. 
We fhould prophane the feruice of the dead. 
To fing a Requiem and fuch reft to her 
As to peace-parted foules. 

Laer. Lay her i'th earth. 
Alnd from her faire and vupoUuted flefh, 
May Violets f pring : I tell thee churlifh Prieft, 
A miniftring Angell fhall my fifter be 
When thou lyeft howling. 

Ham. What, the faire Ophelia. 

Quge. Sweets tO' the fweet, farewell, 
I hop't thou fhould'ft haue been my Hamlets wife, 
I though thy bride-bed to haue deckt fweet maide. 
And not haue ftrew'd thy graue. 

Laer. O treble woe 
Fall tenne times double on that curfed head, 
Whofe wicked deede thy moft ingenious fence 
Depriued thee of, hold off the earth a while. 
Till I haue caught her once more in mine armes ; 
Now pile your duft vpon the quicke and dead. 
Till of this fiat a mountaine you haue made 
To'retop old Pelion, or the skyefh head 
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Of blew Olympus. 

Ham. What is he whofe griefe 
Beares fuch an emphafis, whofe phrafe of forrow 
Coniures the wandring ftarres, and makes them ftand 
Like wonder wounded hearers : this is I 
Hamlet the Dtoe. 
'• Later. The deuill take thy fotile, 

Ham,. Thou pray'ft not well, I prethee take thy fingers 
For though I am not fpleenatiue rafh, from my throat, 

Yet haue I in me fomething dangerous, 
Which let thy wifedome feare ; hold ofif thy hand, 

King. Pluck them a funder. 

Quee. Hamlet, Hamiet. 

All. Gentlemen. 

Hora. Good my Lord be quiet. 

Ham. Why, I will fight with him vpon this theame 
Vntill my eye-lids will no longer wagge. 

Quee. O my fonne, what theame? 

Ham. I loued Ophelia, forty thoufand brothers 
Could not with all theyr quantitie of loue 
Make vp my fumme. What wilt thou doo for her. 

King. O he is mad Laertes. 

Quee. For loue of God forbeare him. 

Ham. S'wounds fhew me what th'owt doe : 
Woo't weepe, woo't fight, woo't faft, woo't teare thy feUe, 
Woo't drinke vp Efill, eate a Crocadile ? 
lie doo't, dooft come heere to whine ? 
To otlt-face me with leaping in her graue, 
Be buried quicke with her, and fo will L 
And if thou prate of mountaines, let them throw 
Millions of Acres on vs, till our ground 
Sindging his pate againft the burning Zone 
Make Offa like a wart, nay and thou'lt mouthe. 
He rant as well as thou. 

'Quee. This is meere madneffe. 
And this a while the fit will worke on him, 
Anon as patient as the femaJ'e Doue 
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Horatio, 

Horatio. 9Kt) nolile %ximt, S om glob to fee ijob 6ac! in goob 
l^ealtl^. $i^at), ^otoeuer, Ull me tol^t) t)oi) ^aue retUineb fo Soon. 

Hamlet. 911^, ^orotio, tjoli ^aue come neor neuer feeing me again 
aliwe; for mtj life ^a§ 6een at ftafe; onii) t^e Sllmig^tt) l^o§ f^jecioHt) 
^rotecteb me. 

Horatio. SBl^ot fat)§ g)our §ig^nefl? Sell me a6olit it. 

Hamlet. Sl^ob fnotoeft t^at t^e King ^ab giuen me t)uo felloios a§ 
attenbottts onb companions. 9iotij it fo Ija^j^ieneb t^at for tUio bal)§ 
toe ^ob controrl) toinbs. So toe ^ob to anchor on an iflonb near Slower. 
S toent toit^ mi) ttoo com^jonions from t^e f^iji to Breot^e tlje fref^ air. 
S;^ett come t^e curfeb utlloinS onb tooUlb ^aue ^ob mt) life, onb foib 
tl^ot t^e King l^ob l^ireb t^em to fill me. S Seggeb ^orb for mi) life, 
onb ^jromifeb tf^tvx a ^onbfome reluorb, onb tf)at, if t^ei) re^jorteb me 
to il^e King o§ beab, ;S iuoiilb neuer go near tlje court agoin. Sot t^ere 
too§ no merci) in tf)em. 9lt loft, t^c @ob§ ^iit o tljoijg^t into mi) ^eab: 
ttttb S Beggeb t^em t^ot, Before mi) beat^, ^ migf)t mofc o ^)roi)er, onb 
t^ot to^en S "^ieb „?5ire" t^ei) tooiitb fire from o^j^ofite fibes ot me. 
Stt§ S sane t^e toorb, ^ fell on t%t grounb, onb t^ei) f^ot one another. 
Sl^tiS S efco^jeb toitl^ mi) life. 9Ki) arriuol, ^otocuer, toill 6e no goob 
netoS to t^e King. 

Horatio. D! i)n^eorb=of treoc^eri)! 
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When that her golden cuplets are difclofed 
His filence will fit drooping. 

Hcnn. Heare you fir, 
What is the reafon that you vfe me thus ? 
I lou'd you euer, but it is no matter, 
Let Hercules himfelfe doe what he may 
The Cat will mew, and Dogge will haue his day. Exit Hamlet 

King. I pray thee good Horatio waite vpon him and Horatio 
Stren{;Lhen your patience in our laft nights fpeedi, 
Weele put the matter to the prefent pufh: 
Good Gertrard fet fome watch ouer your fonne. 
This graue f halll haue a liuing monument, 
An houre of quiet thirtie fhall we fee 
Tell then in patience our proceeding be. Exeunt. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham. So much for this fir, now fhall you fee the other, 
You doe remember all the circumftance, 

Hora. Remember it my Lord. 

Ham. Sir in my hart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me fleepe, my thought I lay 
Worfe then the mutines in the bilbo, raf hly, 
And prayfd be rafhnes for it : let vs knowe, 
Our indifcretion fometime femes vs well 
When our deepe plots doe pall, & that fhould learne vs 
Ther's a diuinity that fhapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will. 

Hora. That is moft certaine. 

Ham\. Vp from my Cabin, 
My fea-gowne fcarft about me in the diirke 
Gropt I to find out them, had my defire. 
Fingard their packet, and in fine with-drew 
To mine owne roome againe, making f o bold 
My feares forgetting manners to vnfold 
Their graund commifsion ; where I found Horatio 
A royall knauery, an exadt command 
Larded with many feuerall forts of reafons, 
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Importing Denmarkes health, and Englcmds to, 
With hoe fuch bugges and gobhnes in miy life, 
That on the fuperuife no leafure bated. 
No not to ftay the grinding of the Axe, 
My head fhould be ftrooke off. 

Hora. I'ft pofsible? 

Ham. Heeres the commifsion, read it at more leafure, 
But wilt thou heare now how I did proceed. 

Hora. I befeech you. 

Ham. Being thus benetted round with villaines. 
Or I could make a prologue to my braines, 
They had begunne the play, I fat me downe, 
Deuifd a new commifsion, wrote it faire, 
I once did hold it as our ftatifts doe, 
A bafeneffe to write faire, and labourd much 
How to forget that learning, but fir now 
It did me yemans feruice, wilt thou know 
Th'effed of what I wrote ? 

Hora. I good my Lord. 

Ham. An earneft coniuration from the King, 
As Engkmd was his faithftjll tributary 
As loue between them like the palme might floumfh. 
As peace fhould ftill her wheaten garland weare 
And ftand a Comma tweene their ameties. 
And many fuch like, as fir of great charge. 
That on the view, and knowing of thefe contents, 
Without debatement further more or leffe. 
He fhould thofe bearers put to fuddaine death. 
Not fhriuing time alow'd. 

Hora. How was this feald? 

Ham. Why euen in that was heauen ordinant, 
I had my fathers fignet in my purfe 
Which was the modill of that Danifh feale, 
Folded the writ vp in the forme of th'other, 
Subscribe it, gau't th'imiprefsion, plac'd it fafety. 
The changling neuer knowne : now the next day 
Was our Sea fight, and what to this was fequent 
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King, '^vepave, Seonffati^S. prince gantlet totll foon it ^ere. 
Leonhardvs.i g)olir 9Jiajeft^, S nm alttait) ^te^iareb, onb S totll, at 
leaft, bo nt^ fieft. 
King. Soof toell to it! §ete comeS tl^e prince in goob tttnc. 
Hamlet. 2H^, ^ovatio, tffis fool i§ tnfinitelt) beorer to tfft ^ing t^ou 

Phantasmo, SBelcotne i^ontc, 5Prtnce ^ontlet! Enohieft i^ou t^e 
nttos? X^t Mns ^a§ laib a toaget on t)ob anb tf)t t)o))ng Seonl^atbtiS. 
§)ot) are to fig^t ttitt^ foils; anb f)e \oifo matt§ tfie firft tl^Tee ffUs is to 
toin a toffitt Siea^olitan ^otfe. 

Hamlet. Sire ^ol) flire of t^iS? 

Phantasmo. ^t iS certainly a§ 3 fai). 

Hamlet, ^oratto, to^at can tffis nteon? S inb Seon^arbbS to fig^t 
one another? S fnncl) ^^et) ^lue tolb tifis fool fontetl^ins toonberfbl, 
for one can mate ffim Belieue >o^ot one mill. £00! nohi, ©tgnora 
5|55antafnto, it is terrt6lt) colb. 

Phantasmo. 9li)e, it t§ terriBlt) colb. [Shiuers, with chattering teeth. 

Hamlet. 2lnb noh) it i§ not fo colb. 

Phantasmo. 3ll)e, at)e, it i§ jDft tl^e ^o^^i) ntebilim. 

Hamlet. SBnt nohi it i§ neri) l^ot. [Wipes his face. 

Phantasmo. D, Iti^^ot a terrifile ^eot! [Wipes away the perspiration, 

Hamlet. 9lnb note it i§ neither f)ot nor colb. 

Phantasmo. g)e§! it iS nolo juft te»t))erate. 

Hamlet. ?)oU fee, ^oratio, one can jbft nia!e ^int fielieue W^ot 
one toill. 5P^antafnio, go to tf^e Sing anb fat) tf^at S totll foon tuoit on 
l^itn. [Exit Phantasmo. 

Hamlet, ©ome, notn, ^otatio, S toill go at once anb ^irefent mtifelf 
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Thou knoweft already. 

Hora. So Guyldenfterne and Rofencraus goe too't. 

Ham. They are not neere my confcience, their defeat 
Dooes by their owne infinnuation growe, 
Tis dangerous when, the bafer nature comes 
Betweene the paf fe and fell incenced points 
Of mighty oppofits. 

Hora. Why what a King is this ! 

Haiii: Dooes it not thinke, thee ftand me now vi)pon ? 
He that hath kild my King, and whor'd my mother, 
Pop't in betweene th' election and my hopes, 
Throwne out his Angle for my proper life, 
And with fuch cufnage, i'ft not perfed; confcience ? 

Enter a Courtier. 

Cour. Your Lordfhip is right welcome backe to Denmarke. 

Ham. I humble thanke you fir. 
Dooft know this water fly? 

Hora. No my good Lord. 

Ham.. Thy ftate is the more gracious, for tis a vice to know him. 
He hath much land and fertill : let a beaft be Lord of beafts, and his 
crib fhall ftand at the Kings meffe, tis a chough, but as I fay, fpaoi- 
ous in the poffefsion of durt. 

Coiir. Sweete Lord, if your Lordfhippe were at leafure, I fhould 
impart a thing to you from his Maieftie. 

Ham. I will receaue it fir with all dilligence of fpirit, your bonnet 
to his right vfe, tis for the head. 

Cour. I thanke your Lordfhip, it is very hot. 

Ham. No belieue me, tis very cold, the wind is Northerly. 

Cour. It is indefferent cold my Lord indeed. 

Ham. But yet me thinkes it is very fully and hot, or my complec- 
tion. 

Cour. Exceedingly my Lord, it is very foulltery, as t'were I can- 
not tell how : my Lord his Maieftie bad me.fig^ifie to you, that a has 
layed a great wager on your head, fir this is the matter. 

Ham. I befeech you remember. 

Cour. Nay good my Lord for my eafe in good faith, fir here is 
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ta t^e Sing. S3ut to^ot? SB^at tneon§ t^tS? mi) nofe 6Iceb§ anb 
ntt) tD^oIe 6obt) (}l)tuer§. [FajWj. 

Horatio. O noik ^Prince! ^eauens! tn^at nteonS tl^tS? SBc »)olir= 
felf agoin, tnJ) fiorb. SB^at ail§ t)o'a, mi) Sorb? 

Hamlet. ^ fnota not, ^oxatio. SB^en tfje t^oUg^t ftrtoc! mc of 
returning to tffe SoUrt, a fubben faintncfs cante olier nte. SBl^at tffis 
means t^e @ob§ onl>) InoJu. 

Horatio. 21^, ^eanen grant t^at t^is 6e no euil omen. 

Hamlet. Se it tu^at it mat), S'll to t^e ©oUrt, euen f^oblb it coft 
mc mt) life. [Exit. 
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newly com to Court Laertes, belieue me an abfolute gentlemen, ful of 
moft excellent differences, of very foft fociety, and great fhowing : in- 
deede to fpeake fellingly of him, hee is the card or kalender of gen- 
try: for you fhalll find in him the continent of what part a Gentle- 
man would fee. 

Ham. Sir, his definement fuffers no perdition in you, though I 
know to deuide him inuentorially, would dofie th' arithmaticke of 
memory, and yet but yaw neither in refpect of his quick faile, but in 
the veritie of extolment, I take him to be a foule of great article, & 
his infufion of fuch dearth and rareneffe, as to make true dixion of 
him, his femblable is his mirrour, & who els would trace him, his 
vmbrage, nothing more. 

Cour. Your Lordfhip fpeakes moft infallibly of him. 

Ham. The concemancy fir, why doe we wrap the gentleman in 
our more rawer breath? 

Coiir. Sir. 

Hora. Ift not pofsible to vnderftand in another tongue, you will 
too't fir really. 

Ham. What imports the nomination of this gentleman. 

Co-ur. Of Laertes. 

Hora. His purfe is eimpty already, all's golden words are fpent. 

Ham. Of him fir. 

Cour. I know you are not ignorant. 

Ham. I would you did fir, yet in faith if you did, it would not 
much approoue me, well fir. 

Cour. You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes is. 

HoMi. I dare not confeffe that, Jeaft I fhould compare with him 
in excellence, but to know a man wel, were to knowe himfelfe. 

Cour. I meane fir for this weapon, but in the imputation laide on 
him, by them in his meed, bee's vnfellowed. 

Harm. What's his weapon? 

Cour. Rapier and Dagger. 

Ham. That's two of his weapons, but well. 

Cour. The King fir hath wagerd with him fix Barbary horfes, 
againft the which hee has iropaund as I take it fix French Rapiers 
and Poynards, with their afsigines, as girdle, hanger and fo. Three 
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of the carriages in faith, are very deare to fancy, very reponfiue to 
the hihs, moft deUcate carriages, and of very liberall conceit. 

Ham. What calll you the carriages ? 

Hora. I knew you muft be edified by the margent ere you. had 
done. 

Cour. The carriage fir are the hangers. 

Ham. The phrafe would bee more lerman to the matter if wee 
could carry a cannon by our fides, I would it be hangers till then, 
but on, fix Barbary horfes againft fix French fwords their afsignes, 
and three liberall conceited carriages, that's the French bet againft 
the Danifh, why is this all you call it ? 

Cour. The King fir, hath layd fir, that in a dozen j)affes be- 
tweene your felfe and him, hee fhall not exceede you three hits, hee 
hath ilayd on twelue for nine, and it would come to immediate triall, if 
your Lordf hippe would vouchfafe the anfwer. 

Ham. How if I anfwer no? 

Cour. I meane my Lord the oppofition of your perfon in triall. 

Hcmi. Sir I will walke heere in the hall, if it pleafe his Maieftie, it 
is the breathing time of day with me, let the foiles be brought, the 
Gentleman willing, and the King hold his purpofe; I will winne for 
him and I can, if not, I will gaine nothing but my fhame, and the 
odde hits. 

Cour. Shall I deliuer you fo ? 

Hcmi. To this effedl fir, after what florifh your nature will. 

Cour. I commend my duty to your Lordfhippe. 

Ham. Yours doo's well to commend it himfelfe, there are no 
tongues els for's turne. 

Hora. This Lapwing runnes away with the fhelU on his head. 

Ham. A did fir with his dugge before a fuckt it, thus has he and 
many more of the fame breede that I know the droffy age dotes on, 
only got the tune of the time, and out of an habit of incounter, a 
kind of hifty coledlion, which carries them through and through the 
moft prophane and trennowed opinions, and doe but blowe them to 
their triall, the bubbles are out. 

Enter a Lord. 
Lord. My Lord, his Maieftie commended him. to you by young 

IS 
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Ostricke, who brings back to him that you attend him in the hall, 
he fends to know if your pleafure hold to play with Laertes, or that 
you will take longer time ? 

Hcrni). I am conftant to my purpofes, they followe the Kings plea- 
fure if his fitnes fpeakes, mine is ready: now or whenfoeuer, pro- 
uided I be f o able as now. 

Lord. The King, and Queene, and all are comming downe. 

Ham. In happy time. 

Lord. The Queene defires you to vfe fome gentle entertainment 
Laertes, before you fall to play. 

Ham,. Shee well inftrudls me. 

Hora. You will loofe my Lord. 

Ham. I doe not thinke fo, fince he went into France, I haue bene- 
in continuall pradlife, I fhaill winne at the ods; thou would'ft not 
thinke how ill all's heere about my hart, but it is no matter. 

Hora. Nay good my Lord. 

Ham. It is but foolery, but it is fuch a kinde of gamgiuing, as 
would perhapes trouble a woman. 

Hora. If your miinde diflike any thing, obey it. I will forftal their 
reapire hether, and fay you are not fit. 

Ham. Not a whit, we defie augury, there is fpeciall prouidence in 
the fall of a Sparrowe, if it be, tis not to come, if it be not to come, 
it will be now, if it be not now, yet it well come, the readiness is all, 
fince no man of ought he leaues, knowes what ift to leaue betimes, 
let be. 

A table prepard, Trimvpets, Drums and officers witk Cufhion, 

King, Queene, and all the ftate, Pmles, daggers, 

am,d Laertes. 

King. Come Hamlet, come and take this hand from me. 

Ham. Giue me your pardon fir, I haue done you wrong. 
But pardon't as you are a gentleman, this prefence knowes, 
And you muft needs haue heard, how I am punnifht 
With a fore diftradion, what I haue done 
That might your nature, honor and exception 
Roughly awake, I heare proclame was madneffe, 
Waft Hamlet wronged Laertes? neuer Hamdet. 
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If Hamlet from himfelf be fane away, 

And when hee's not himfelfe, dooes wrong Laertes, 

Then' Hamtlet dooes it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Who dooes it then? his madneffe. Ift be fo, 

Hamlet is of the fadion that is wronged, 

His madneffe is poore Hamlets enemie, 

Let my difclaiming from a piurpos'd euill. 

Free me fo far re in your most generous thoughts. 

That I haue fhot my arrowe ore the house. 

And hurt my brother. 



Laer. I am fatisfied in nature. 
Whofe motiue in this cafe fhould ftirre me moft 
To my reuenge, but in my tearmes of honor 
I ftand a loofe, and will no reconcilement, 
Till by fome elder Mailters of knowne honor 
I haue a voyce and prefident of peace 
To my name vngord : but aHl that time 
I doe receaue your offerd loue, like loue. 
And will not wrong it. 

Ham. I embrace it freely, and will this brothers wager 
franckly play. 
Giue vs the f piles. 

Laer. Come, one for me. 

Ham^. He be your foile Laertes, in mine ignorance 
Your skill fhall like a ftarre i'th darkeft night 
Stick fiery of indeed. 
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Hamlet. 9111 l^eolt^ anb ffaplpitte^S to tfont SRajeftl) ! 

King. 28e tf>ant t)ol), 5|Jrince! 3Bc arc greotit) tejoiceb tf)at ijour 
inelancl^olt) l^ag fontehil^at bifati^eateb. SS^erefote toe ^aue arrangeb 
a fttenbl^ conteft Bettueen tjobrfelf anb t^e looting fieon^avbbS toit^ 
foils, anb tl^e one tn^^o ntafeS tffi fitft t^ree :^it§ f^all l^one toon a to^tte 
JReo^JoIttan ^orfe, tott^ §abbIe=cIotl^§ anb tvappinsS to matc^. 

Hamlet, ^arbon tne, ?)otir SRajeftt), § l^aue l^ab But IMe <)roctice 
in foil; fieonl^atbJjS, ^otoeuer, ffaS jlift conte front jjrance, fo t^at ^e is 
botilBtlefS in goob firactice. :§ ptaif, tffen, tffat for t^i§ reason t)ob ntat) 
ejctife nte. 

King. 2)0 it, 5|5rtnce gantlet, to gratift) t)§; for toe arc clirioUS to 
Sec toffat fort of feints tljere are in ©erntant) anb jjrance, 

Qveen. Wtf graciotiS Sorb anb Sing, S ^iMC o terriJIe calantitt) to 
tell ttot) of. 

King, ^eanen forfiib! @Jo on! 

Qveen. O^ii^elta ^aS gone to tfje top o fa l^ig^ Ifillt <»tib l^oS t^rohin 
l^erfelf boton, anb illeb l^erfclf. 

Leonhardvs. Unfortunate fieon^arbus! tol^o l^oft loft toit^in a firief 
f^toce 6ot^ a fot^er onb a ftfter. SB^at more txo\MeS are to conte; S 
am tocarl) enotigQ of tooe to bie tnttfcif ! 

King, 33e comforteb, Seonl^arbtiS. SBc are graciotiS to t)ot). Dnit) 
Begin t^e conteft. ip^antafnto, Bring tl^e foils, ^orotio f^all 6e 
bnt^ire. 

Phantasmo. ^erc iS tl^e toarnt Beer. 

Hamlet, glome one, SconBarbtis; anb let tiS to fee tol^icl^ of IjS is to 
fit tl^e ot^er tottl^ ti^e foofs cap. Sl^otilb S BIbnber, pxat) ejctife me, 
for it is long fince ^ l^auc !^anbleb foils. 

Leonhardvs. ^ am tjotir fernantl t)ot) are onit) iefting, mt) Sorb. 

{The first bovt they fight fairly. Leonhardvs is hit. 

Hamlet. Scat's one, Seon^arbtiS. 

Leonhardvs. Sortie, t)ot)r ^igBnefS. 9loto for mti reucnge [He 
drops his foil, and takes vp the poisoned sword which lies ready, and 
giues the Prince a thrvst in carte in the arm. Hamlet parries, so that 
they both drop their weapons; each stoops to pick one vp. Hamlet gets 
the poisoned one, and wovnds Leonhardvs mortally.] 

Leonhardvs. SBoe iS me! S ^ane :^ab a mortal tlftrtift. ^ l^aue 
Been catigl^t in mt) oton beuice. ^eanen l^aue merct) on me! 
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Laer. You mock me fir. 

Haan. No by this hand. 

King. Giue them the foiles young Ostricke, cofin Hamlet, 
You knowe the Wciger. 

Ham. Very well my Lord. 
Your grace has layed the ods a'th weeker fide. 

King. I doe not feare it, I haue feene you both, 
But fince he is better, we haue therefore ods. 

Laer. This is to heauy : let me fee another. 

Ham. This likes me well, thefe foiles haue all a length. 

Ostr. I my good Lord. 

King. Set me the ftoopes of wine vpon that table. 
If Hamlet giue the firft or fecond hit. 
Or quit in anfwer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire. 
The King fhall drink to Hamlets better breath, 
And in the cup an Vnioe fhall he throwe. 
Richer then that which foure fuccefsive Kings 
In Denmarkes Crowne haue wome ; giue me the cups. 
And let the kettle to the trumpet fpeake, 
The trumpet to the Cannoneere without, 
The Cannons to the heauens, the heauen to earth. 



Now the King drinkes to Hamlet, come beginne. Trumpets 

A'nd you the fudges beare a wary eye. tke while. 

Ham. Come on fir. 

Laer. Come my Lord. 

Ham. One. 

Laer. No. 

Hamu. ludgment. 

Ostrick. A hit, a very palpable hit. Drum, trumpets and fhot. 

Laer. Well, againe. Florifh, a peece goes off. 
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Hamlet. 3Sf)at t^e 2)euil t§ t^tS, fieon^arbUS? ^aue S tooUnbeb 
^oij toitl^ t^e foil? J^oio con t^t§ be? 

King. @o rjUicf, anb get ntij roijal cU^ Joit^ fonte Joine, fo t^ot tl^e 
fencers ntatj tefrefl^ t^entfelues a little. @o, ^^nntofnto, onb fetc^ it. 
[Descends from the throne. Aside,] S ^opt tffot tf^etf botf) brini of 
tffe tntne anb iotf) He, tffat no one toid {notai of tl^is plot. 

Hamlet. Slell me, Sconl^arbliS! l^oto bib all tf)is ^alj^ien? 

Leonhardvs, 9Ma§, ifrince, § ^ane been febliccb into ti^is mif= 
fortune bt) tffe Sing! See hj^ot l)ol) ^ane in ijobr ^onb! ^t is a 
;)ioi@oneb smorb. 

Hamlet. £ ^eanen! to^at i§ t^is? Sane nte front it. 

Leonhardvs. ^t ioaS arrangeb tfjot S hioUnb l)oU Jnitl^ it, for it iS fo 
StronglJ) ^joifoneb t^ot t^e tnon lo^o tafes front it euen a Scratch, bie§. 

King. $0, gentlenten! tofe tf)i§ brinf. [While the King is rising 
from his chair and speaking these words, the Qveen takes the cvp ovt of 
Phantasmo's hand, and drinks. The King cries ovt.] ^o, tol^ere i§ tfje 
cti^)? IttaS, beft of toines, to^at art t^ob boing? ^t§ contents are 
beabit) poi[on? ^laS, alaS, lo^at ^aft t^ob bone? 

Qveen. 2WaS, ;S otn bl)ing ! [ The King stands before her. 

Hamlet. 2lnb tffot, tljrant, f^all accont^jont) :^er in beat^. 

[Stabs him from behind. 

King. SBoe is jne! S "Jit receiuing tni) Bob rclnorb. 

Leonhardvs. SlbieU, (sic) prince ^ontlet! 9lbieb, hiorib! S <"» 
bt)tng alfo. 2lfi, ijSrince ^arbon nte! 

Hamlet. 9Koi) ^eauen receine tf)t) SoDi; for tt^oi) axt gliiltleSS. 2Jbt 
as to tifis tri)ant — let ^int toaf^ ^imfclf of ^i§ bloc fins in §ell. 31^! 
^oratio, note is mi) foul at ^jeace. ^ ^one reuengeb ntijfelf on nt^ 
enemies. ^, too, ^oue tolen o Ijit on m^ arm; bnt S ffope it is not 
Jtitol. S nnt ffi^rt) S littue f)it fieon^arbbs; t^obg^ S ifnoto not l^otn S 
got tlftot occijrfeb ftoorb into mi) ^anb. 23l)t as t^e hiorl fo tf)e toogeS. 
^e IftoS receineb ^is retuorb. Slotting offlictS me more tljon mt) Sobt) 
mother. Still, Sljc, too, beScrncb tljis heatif for ^er finS. Slit m^o 
gone :Ocr t^e c\)p t^ot IjoS ^loifoneb ^er? Sell me tl^ot? 

Phantasmo. % Sgrince. S ilfo brobgl^t t^e ^joifoneb fhjorb; i\)t 
t^e ))oifoneb mine Jnos to Be brbn! bi) tjoDrfelf onli). 

Hamlet. §oSt tl^ob nlf" ^een "« inStrbment in oil tlftis miferij? 
S^en tofe l)obr rehiorb olfo! [5"to&i him mortally. 

Phantasmo. <Bttti olnal): anb moi) t^e blobe groto lame! 
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King. Stay, giue me drinke, Hamlet this pearle is thine. 
Heeres to thy health : giue him the cup. 

Ham. He play this bout firft, fet it by a while 
Come, another hit. What fay you ? 

Laer. I doe confeft. 

King. Our fonne fhall winne. 

Quee. Hee's fat and fcant of breath. 
Heere Hamlet take my napkin rub thy browes. 
The Queene carowfes to thy fortune Hamlet. 

Ham. Good Madam. 

King. Gertrard doe not drinke. 

Qiiee. I will my Lord, I pray you pardon me. 

King. It is the jK)yfned cup, it is too late. 

How. I dare not drinke yet Madam, by and by. 

Quee. Come, let me wipe thy face. 

Laer. My Lord, He hit him now. 

King. I doe not think't. 

Laer. And yet it is almost againft my confcience. 

Hewn. Come for the third Laertes, you do but dally. 
I pray you paf fe with your beft violence 
I am fure you make a wanton of me. 

Laer. Say you fo, come on. 

Ostr. Nothing neither way. 

Laer. Have at you now. 

King. Part them, they are incenft. 

Ham. Nay come againe. 

Ostr. Look to the Queene there howe. 

Hora. They bleed on both fides, how is it my Lord ? 

Ostr. How ift Laertes? 

Laer. Why as a woodcock to mine owne fprindge Ostrich. 
I am iuftly kild with mine owne treachery. 

Hcmv. How dooes the Queene ? 

King. Shee founds to fee them bleed. 

Qitee. No, no, the drinke, the drinke, o my deare Hamlet. 
The drinke the drinke, I am poyfned. 

Ham. O villanie, how let the doore be lock't. 
Treachery, feeke it out. 

Laer. It is heere Hamlet, thou art flaine, 
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No medcin in the world can doe thee good, 
In thee there is not halfe an houres life, 
The treacherous inftrument is in my hand 
Vnbated and enuenom'd, the foule pradife 
Hath tum'd it felfe on me, loe heere I lie 
Neuer to rife againe, thy mother's poyfned, 
I can no more, the King, the Kings too blame. 

Ham. The point inuenom'd to, then venomie to thy worke. 

AU. Treafon, treafon. 

King. O yet defend me friends, I am but hurt. 

Ham. Heare thou inceftious damned Dane, 
Drinke of this potion, is the Onixe heere ? 
Follow my mother 

Laer. He is iuftly ferued, it is a poyfon tempered by himfelfe. 
Exchange forgiueneffe with me noble Hamlet. 
Mine and my fathers death come not vppoti thee. 
Nor thine on me. 

Haim. Heauen make thee free of it, I follow thee ; 
1 am dead Horatio, wretched Queene adiew. 
You that looke pale, and tremble at this chance. 
That are but mutes, or audience to this ad. 
Had I but time, as this fell fergeant Death. 
Is stridl in his arreft O I could tell you. 
But let it be ; Horatio I am^ dead. 
Thou liueft, report me and my caufe a right 
Tb the vnfatisfied. 

Hora. Neuer beUeue it ; 
I am' more an anticke Romaine then a Dane, 
Heere's yet fome liquor left. 

//aw. As th'art a man 
Giue me the cup, let goe, by heaven He hate, 
O god Horatio, what a woiuided name 
Things ftanding thus vnknown, fhall I leave behind me? 
If thou did'ft euer hdld me in thy hart, 
Abfent thee from felicity a while. 

And in this harfh world drawe they breath in paine A marcha 
To tell my ftory : what warlike notife is this ? farre aif. 
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Hamlet, 2llo§, ^orotio, S fenr tl^at mt) reuenge toill coft me ml) 
life; for S am 6obIt) toobnbeb in t^c orm. S int getting faint; nt^ limfis 
Become total, mt) Ieg§ toill not Bear me; mk| uoice fails; ^ feel t^e 
))oifon in all ml) Km6§. S ^"^1*) if^r beor Horatio, to carrt) mtj croton 
to 9iortoa)), to m^ coliSin, tl^e Sbfe ^ottem6ra§, fo i1)a.t t^e Hngbom 
mat) not fatl into nt^tx ^anb§. ^(a§! ^ am bt)ing. 

Horatio, 9KaS, moSt noBIe prince, t^oi) mat) ftill loof for aib! £) 
^eauen, l^e i§ b^ing in mt) arms! 2B^at ^a§ t^is Kngbom, for a length 
of time, not tinbergone from l^irb tears? Scarcelt) is tl^ere Sgeoce, 6nt 
internal bifttirBancc, amfiition, faction, anb mlirbcr fill tl^e knb. Jfto 
age of t^e toorib euer Sato ftic^ terrific tragebieS enacteb a§ ot t^is 
gotjrt. S toill, tnit^ t^e ^el^) of t^e faithful cotincillorS, male all 
))re|)arationS t!^at tl^efe t^ree ^ig^ |)erfonageS fl^all 6c interreb accorbing 
to tljeir ranJ. Sl^en toill S it once mafe for 9lortoot) toit^ t^e croton, 
anb beliner it aS tl^is tinforttinate prince ^aS commanbeb. @o is it 
t^at tol^en a prince forces l^imfelf to t^e croton toit^ ctjnning, anb 6t) 
treac^erl) oBtainS t^t Same, l^e ^imScIf ej^JcrienceS nothing 6ut mere 
modern anb fcorn. ^or etien aS tfje \abo\ix fo is t^e retoarb, 

21 Sing toi^o feijeS t^c croton 6t) treoc^ert) 

@:^aK in t^e enb ^at)e nothing for ^imfelf 6ut fcorn anb mocfert)! 
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Enter Ofrick. 

Ofr. Young Fortenbraffe with conqueft come from Pdand, 
To th'embaffadores of England, giues this warlike volly 

Ham. O I die Horatio, 
The potent poyfon quite ore-crowes my spirit, 
I cannot Hue to heare the newes from England. 
But I doe prophecie th'elledlion Hghts 
On Fortinbraffe, he has my dying voyce, 
So tell him, with th' occurrants more and leffe 
Which haue folicited, the reft is filence. 

Hora. Now cracks a noble hart, good night fweete Prince, 
And flights of Ajngels fing thee to thy reft. 
Why dooes the drum come hether? 

Enter Fortenbraffe, with the Embaffadors. 

For. Where is this fight? 

Hora. What is it you would fee? 
If ought of woe, or wonder, ceafe your fearch. 

For. This quarry cries on hauock, o prou'd death 
What feaft is toward in thine etemall cell. 
That thou fo many Princes at a fhot 
So bloUidily haft ftrook ? 

Embaf. Tht fight is difmall 
And our affaires from England come too late, 
The ears are fenceleffe that fhould giue vs hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fulfild. 
That RofencroMS and Guyldenfterne are dead. 
Where fhould we haue our thankes ? 

Hora. Not from his mouth 
Had it th'ability of life to thanke you ; 
He neuer gaue comimandment for their death ; 
Biut fince fo iump vpon this bloody question 
You from the Pollack warres, and you from England, 
Are heere arriued, giue order that thefe bodies 
High on a ftage be placed to the view. 
And let me fpeake, to yet vnknowing world 
How thefe things came about ; fo fhaiU you heare 
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Of carnall, bloody and vnnaturall adls, 
Of accidental! iudgments, carefull floghters, 
Of deaths put on by cunning', and for no caufe 
And in this vpfhot, purpofes, mistooke, 
Falne on th'inuenters heads : all this can I 
Truly deliuer. 

For. Let vs haft to heare it. 
And call the nobleft to the audience, 
For me, with forrowe I embrace my fortune, 
I haue fome rights, of miemory in this kingdome, 
Which now to clame my vonage doth inuite me. 

Hora. Of that I fhall haue alfo caufe to fpeake, 
And from his mouth, whofe voyce will drawe no more, 
But let this fame be prefently perform'd 
Euen while mens mindes are wilde, leaft more mifchance 
On plots and errors happen. 

For.- Let foure Captaines 
Bear Hannlet like a fouldier to the ftage. 
For he was likely, had he beene put on 
To haue prooued moft royall ; and for his paffage. 
The fouldiers muficke and the right of warre 
Speake loudly for him: 
Take vp the bodies, fuch a fight as this. 
Becomes the field, but heere fhowes much amiffe. 
Goe bid the fouldiers fhoote. Exeunt. 

FINIS. 




